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Farm Home Water-Works for Less Than the Price of a Mule. 


It is the intention in this article 


to deal with the subject of the farm | 


water supply from a practical stand- 
point and, in the main, to describe 
a plant designed and used by the 


writer, who is neither an expert in| 
hydraulics nor an agent for supplies. | 


Look First to Your Drainage. 
The first 
be considered is drainage, for with- 


out proper drainage it is impossible | 


to have modern water conveniences 
in the farm home. There must be 
a sewer system for the disposal of 
sewage and it may be by natural 
drainage or by cesspool. By natural 
drainage there must be an abundant 


fall for at least 20 rods from the | 


house and an outlet must be furnish- 
ed that will never become stopped 


up. The main sewer must be as} 


large as six inches diameter and 
should be of vitrified pipe with 
flange joints well cemented whe 
laid. 
are near, as the roots from them are 
apt to clog open joint pipe. 

If the cesspool system is used the 
main sewer must enter directly into 
it. This system is recommended 
only when the ground is too level to 
use the other method, but it can be 
recommended as a successful manner 
of disposing of sewage. 

The writer uses the natural drain- 


age while a neighbor uses the cess- | 


pool and both systems have been in 
use ‘for several years and neither 
has caused trouble. The cesspool, 
however, has to be cleaned some- 


times, and it is a disagreeable job. | 
It is also a little more expensive to | 
contaminate the | 


install and may 
well water supply if located near any 
open well. 

Connected to the main sewer, in 
our plant, are two lavatories, two 
slop bowls, one bath tub, one closet, 
the overflow from two tanks and the 
drip from a well and cistern pump, 
besides the cellar drain. This gives 
complete drainage from the house 
and surrounding grounds, and as 
traps are used in all connections 
there is no odor or sewer gas which 
makes sanitary conditions perfect. 


The Water Supply. 


Both well water and rain water 
are under pressure in tke house, well 
water only at the barn. 
water supply is derived from a 4- 
inch drilled well, 50 feet 
pumped into a 10-barrel tank in the 
attic with an_ eight-foot,  back- 
geared, iron wind mill. The rain- 
water is supplied to a like tank, also 
in the attic direct from the roof. 
This is supplemented with a house- 
Pump connected with an_ under- 
fZround cistern which is used only 
when the rainfall is deficient. 

Owing to the fact that well water 
in the limestone district is very hard 
it cannot be used with soap, there- 
fore the hot and cold water systems 


leading to lavatories, bath tub and | 
kitchen sink are supplied with rain- 


thing of importance to} 


This is essential when trees | 


The well | 


deep, | 


| 











| ARE YOU “LIVING” ON THE FARM OR JUST “STAYING” THERE? 


This picture shows the dwelling of Mr. Frank M. Lutts, near Norwalk, Ohio, 
| which contains the water-works plant he describes on this page. But that is not all. 
| The house is provided with heat from a warm air furnance and light from a private 
gas plant; and it has telephone, rural mail, and macadam road connections with the 
city, this making, as Mr. Lutts puts it, a place where a farmer can ‘‘ live’’—some- 
thing ‘every American farmer is entitled to and what the great majority can have 
if they will make the effort.’ Read this water-works article carefully and begin 
now to make the effort to ‘live’ on your farm instead of just ‘‘ staying’? on it. 











| ‘*Let Us Have Peace.’’ 


The prohibition campaign in North Carolina is ended. We 
go to press too early to report the result, but there is little doubt 
at this writing that the State has declared itself in favor of a 
sober citizenship; and because only with a sober citizenship can 
we have progressive farming and prosperous farm homes, The 
Progressive Farmer has done its part in the campaign according 
to a stern sense of duty and for no other reason. But our ob- 
ject is not to comment further upon the matter, but only to say 
now— 

Let us have peace; let us bury the bitternesses and misunder+ 
standings of the campaign and go to work to build up the State 
in other directions. Don’t cherish prejudice against your neigh- 
bor who disagreed with you; don’t waste time crowing Over a 
victory, but get to work at something else and bury whatever 
hard feelings were engendered in this contest at once and for 
all time. 

That is what The Progressive Farmer will do, and we hope 
our, readers will do likewise. 
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water, while well water is used for 
culinary purposes, flushing closet 
and stock watering. If it so happens 
that well water is soft considerable 
expense can be saved by not having 
to provide for both kinds of water 
as in the case described. 


The Pumps and Water Connections. 


The pump in the well is what is 
known as a “three-way”? pump, and 
'ecan be used by hand or windmill 
|power, the mill connection being 
;made by connecting the pump plung- 
er to the mill rod. Water may be 
jpumped up to the tank or delivered 
| direct from the pump spout by turn- 
| ing a lever. The house pump is 
jalong the “pitcher” style and may 
| be used the same as the well pump. 

The hot water is furnished with 
a 30-gallon range boiler, heated by 
a water front in the kitchen range 
and at no additional cost for fuel, 
and absolutely without any trouble, 
as it is automatically filled from the 
tank above ag fast as water is drawn 
from any of the bibs, or faucets. 
The cold water is drawn directly 
from the tank through a system of 
pipes laid parallel to the hot water 
pipes. 


It is sometimes desirable to have 
a larger supply of water at the barn 
than can be supplied by the 10-bar- 
rel tank in the house. In this case 
ja tank of any desired size can be 
ierected in the barn loft, care being 
| taken to have both tanks of the same 
height and on a level with each oth- 
er. These two tanks can be connect- 
ed with the pipe that leads to the 
|}barn, only an extension being need- 
ied; they will then act as one tank 
j}and the full supply from both may 
| be drawn from any of the hydrants. 








| Piping and Tanks, 


In putting in a plant it is advisa- 
ble to use galvanized pipe and tanks 
only as there is no rust in the water 
and they will last much longer than 
black iron. The pipe used is one- 
linch for supplying the tanks and 
|three-quarter pipe for leads to fau- 
|cets. The tanks are of the long 
|kind, as they afford greater surface, 
lor floor space, thus distributing the 
| weight over more area, a good fea- 
|ture where plants are installed in 
buildings not especially built to bear 
this extra weight. The 10-barrel 
tanks measure about 2x2 feet square 
and are about eight feet long. This 
size admits of handling through doors 
and windows and obviates the ne- 
cessity of building by pieces in a low 
atlic, thereby saving considerable 
expense. Besides the supply pipes, 
which should enter the tanks near 
the bottom, each one must be pro- 
vided with an overflow pipe near the 
top which should be larger than than 
the supply pipe, so that the tanks 
will never overflow. The supply 
pipes must be provided with a globe 
| Valve near the tanks so that the 


| (Continued on Page 16.) 
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How Every Farmer Can 


The Five Objects to be Aimed at, With Instructic 


Most Desirable Type 

While the plan of breeding cotton that follows 
is especially suited to boll weevil conditions, it 
is eminently practical for growers who do not 
have the weevil to contend with. 

The five objects in selecting seed should be (1) 
to make picking easier, (2) to reduce the size of 
the leaves or of the stalks if they should be too 
large, (3) to improve the staple, (4) to increase 
the yield, and (5) to produce a crop before wee- 





vils become numerous enough to prevent it. 
& 

The Kind of Bolls to Grow.—Select bolls with | 
five locks, rather than four; but owing to season- 
al influences some of the offspring of five-lock cot- 
ton will have four-lock bolls, Such seasonal va-| 
riations, however, will not affect the general in- 
crease by seed selection of five-lock bolls. A very 
sharp-pointed boll is objectionable at picking time, | 
while a very round boll will contain less cotton 
than one that is of the same diameter and longer. 
Large boll cottons rarely begin to open as early 
as some of the small boll cottons, but they begin | 
setting fruit at about the same time. 


The time | 
they begin to set fruit, and not the time they be- 
gin to open, is what enables them to make an 
early crop and to get ahead of the boll weevil. 
This is contrary to a somewhat prevalent idea 
and therefore should be noted well. For many 


reasons a large boll is to be preferred to a small 
one, and both growers and pickers prefer it. Too 
much emphasis can hardly be put on the fact that 
the yield and not the date of the first open boll is 
what makes cotton profitable in boll weevil sec- 
tions. Even the cotton that has the largest yield 
at the first picking may not be best. A type is de- 
sired that fruits early and rapidly, and large boll 
cottons have been bred to escape the weevil as 
successfully as any small boll cotton that opens 
all its bolls ten or fourteen days earlier. 


& 


Leaves, Bolls, and Yield.—It is unsafe to trust 
to the eye to decide as to the yielding quality. 
Use the scales. A small boll, small leaf cotton 
may seem to have more staple on the stalk than 
a large boll, medium leaf type. Larger leaves 
hide the bolls and make them seem smaller in 
number. A stalk with large bolls may yield more 
pounds than a stalk with a larger number of 
small bolls. A leaf of medium size (about six 
inches wide at right angles to the mid-rib) is as 
large as a leaf should be for upland soil. Larger 
leaves mean too much weed. In large plants they 
prevent the sun from reaching and opening the 
lowest bolls. On deep, fertile bottom soil, where 
less growth and more sunlight at the base of the; 
plant are desirable, the aim should be for a leaf | 
that is four or five inches wide. When leaves are 
too large they prevent the drying of the lower | 
bolls; and on a large plant may cause the bolls to | 
rot. | 

Growers sometimes speak of land being fine | 
for cotton, because the stalks are six or eight feet | 
high; but that sort of a growth means weed, rath- 
er than staple. For bottom land particularly, and | 
less often on upland, it may be advisable to select 
seed for producing a smaller plant. For this 
purpose, save seed from very small and fruitful | 
plants. Most upland growers, of course, are not | 
so-much interested in breeding the weed down to 
a smaller type as they are in producing weed | 
enough by more soil fertility to give a good yield | 
of lint. 





5 J | 

Getting Ahead of the Weevil.—About the time | 
cotton begins to set squares the weevils that have | 
lived through the winter begin to move about. | 
It at once becomes a race between the cotton in 
setting squares and the weevils in increasing fast 
enough to destroy the squares. In order for the} 
grower to make profit, his cotton plants must 
make fruit faster than the weevils can destroy it. 
As they increase very rapidly after the first gen- 
eration, because there are more of them to further 
the increase, an early crop is of very high import- 
ance. The manner of preparing the seed-bed, 
planting, and cultivation are important; but in 
the present article we shall confine our attention 
to breeding up cotton by the selection of seed. 


Weevils feed on squares, but they do not injure | grow at the successive joints of the main stem and 


| conditions. 


Breed Up His Cotton. 


ns for Selecting Seed, and Descriptions of the 
of Stalks and Bolls. 


bolls of any size until the squares are nearly all 
destroyed. The total destruction of squares may 
occur late in the season, when the weevils are 
very numerous. But at this time weevils begin 
to feed on the youngest bolls, while the older 
bolls, whether open or not, may be safe from 
them. 
& 

The Big Boll May Also be Early.—Texans used 
to think that large boll cotton could not be grown 
early enough to escape the weevil and that good 
staple cotton could not be early. They imported 


|/seed that was not storm proof, that had inferior 


staple qualities, and that was not suited to Texas 
The investigations of specialists and 
the experience of Texas farmers showed that early 


| cottons of superior quality can be obtained from 


seed selection. It will be best for growers in 
other sections to do as the Texans did, to select 


iseed from cottons that are now giving good re- 
| sults in their own territories and under the very 


conditions that their cotton will be grown in the 
future. They would have themselves the expense 
of importing seed and would have types suited to 
their requirements. 

& 

The Kind of Plant to Select.—Recalling again 
that the important thing is the time that a plant 
begins to set fruit, rather than the time of the 
first open bolls, we shall proceed with a descrip- 
tion of the plant. The cotton plant is made up 
of the main stem, and of wood or primary limbs 
and of fruit limbs, besides the leaves and the 
fruit. The main stem and the wood branches 
and the fruit branches are divided into joints 
At each joint a leaf is formed, and on each joint 
of the fruit limbs fruit is set. Some plants will 
have low fruit limbs, the first fruit limbs being at 
ithe joint nearest the seed leaf joint. This is the 
kind that sets fruit early. It is equally true that 
the plants that set much fruit in a short time have 
short joints in the main stem and the fruit limbs. 
Then, select for seed plants such as have low 
fruit limbs and short joints, because they will 
grow as fast in the early part of the growing sea- 
son as long jointed plants and in the same time 
will set many more squares. This type of plant 
will grow as fast as the long jointed ones till con- 
siderable seed begin to form in the lower fruits. 
After that the longer jointed ones will outgrow 
them. But at this stage the short jointed ones 
are giving most of their strength to the produc- 
tion of seed, and it is about this time that weevils 
become so numerous as to destroy the squares on 
both types of plants. The short jointed ones ma- 
ture their large crop of squares that have already 
set; while the long jointed ones have but few 
squares and will be prevented by the weevils from 
maturing much fruit, even though the plants may 
continue to grow. 

& 


How to Select for Rapid Growth.—The rapidity 
of growth is of great importance for the rapid set- 
ting of fruit; and as some plants of any type will 
grow faster than other plants of that type, it is 
important to select seed from the largest plants 
of the desired type. If the land makes too much 
weed that principle might need some modification, 
however. Rapid fruiting plants also show a con- 
tinuous growth of the fruit limbs, and this is of 
vast importance for the maximum crop in a short 
time. The end bud of all fruit limbs should con- 
tinue to grow and set squares till the entire plant 
stops growing. With such fruit limbs, the main 
stem may not become very tall but the continuous 
growing fruit limbs will make more fruit early 
on the lower part of the plant than a cluster fruit 
limb type would. Furthermore, the weevil pre- 
fers to feed on squares that are high on the plant; 
and this often permits late squares to make bolls 
on the lowest continuous growing fruit limbs even 
when the weevil is present. Re-read the descrip- 
tion of these characters, if that is necessary to fix 
them in mind for use in distinguishing early and 
rapid fruiting plants; then you will be able to 
niake the selection any time after the fruiting has 
begun well or the selection may be delayed till all 
the bolls are open. 

& 


The Main Points in a Nutshell.—Let us sum up 
some of the desirable things as follows: (1) The 
biggest leaves should not be wider than six inches 
across the midrib, and under some conditions they 
should not be se wide. (2) Fruit limbs should 


of the wood limbs and the fruit limbs should have 
a continuous growth so as to keep up uninterrupt- 
ed fruiting till the plant is mature. (3) The joints 
ot the main stem, of the truit limbs and of the 
primary limbs must be short—not over one to 
three inches on the lower part of the plant. (4) 
‘Lhe first fruit limb must be low-——not higher than 
the fifth or sixth joint above the seed leaf. (5) 
Vhe wood or primary limbs must be low, preter- 
ably not more than four in number, the first limb 
not higher than the fifth or sixth joint above the 
seed leaf. (6) The boll should be reasonably 
large for the type of cotton with which the seed 
selection ig made, the picking being done more 
readily and less trash being mixed in when the 
poll is large. The boll covering of a large boll is 
also more storm resisting, since it does not curve 
kack so much in drying and leave the locks un- 
supported. (7) Select for as large a percentage 
of lint as possible. It will vary with the seasons 
while improvement may be going on. (8) Aim 
for fiber not less than one inch in length, but 
this length is enough for general purposes. 


& 


Yield and Length of Staple.-—Most of the long 
staple varieties of upland cottons have been de- 
veloped for length of staple, without much re- 
gard for increasing the percentage of lint or for 
early or rapid fruiting. This neglect can be rem- 
edied by selecting seed from plants which show 
conspicuously the desired points. Long staples 
are noted for rapid deterioration under ordinary 
conditions. When seed selection is not practiced, 
inferior seed are used—immature, diseased seed 
and those from bolls injured by insects or from 
plants resulting from insects crossing desirable 
and undesirable plants. 

& 
The Work is Not Excessive or Expensive.—Those 
inexperienced in selecting seed will imagine that 
it takes too much time and expense for a farmer 
to select seed; but R. L. Bennett, Special Agent of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, states that to make 
a general seed selection and propagate enough 
seed for 100 acres of the general crop will not ex- 
ceed $5. We shall presume that a man who has 
enough’ energy to select seed for improving his 
crop will have the cotton from which he selects 
seed yield three-quarters of a bale per acre; and 
that he will get one-fifth of a pound from each 
plant. Hence, he will have to select and pick fifty- 
or sixty plants to get one peck, 12 pounds, which 
is enough for planting one acre. A small farmer 
might select enough seed for his whole crop, or 
he could select only enough for a seed patch in 
which he would increase the selected seed by 
waiting one year to do it. A good stand can be 
got by the use of a peck of seed per acre if a 
planter is used that drops only one seed at a 
time at regular distances and puts the seed in 
the ground at the right depth—more shallow as 
the ground is wet and cold. 
& 

Which Bolls to Reject and Which to Pick.— 
After all, bolls are open and the choicest plants 
are selected, pick the largest bolls around the 
center of the stalk, perhaps about two-thirds of 
the total. Reject all bolls at the top and ends of 
the limb. The largest and best matured bolls 
grow around the center of the plant, and have 
seeds that are heavy, well developed and well ma- 
tured. Such seeds sprout better and nourish the 
plant well till it begins to get plenty of nourish- 
ment from the soil. In selecting bolls, reject any 
that are small or defective. The selected seed 
must be ginned separately, and from first to last 
precautions must be taken to prevent foreign seed 
from being mixed with them. This must have 
particular attention at the gin. 

& 

Wonderful Improvement is Possible.—The cot- 
ton plant is peculiar in the remarkable improve- 
ment from the selection of seed only one year, the 
offspring being very much like the choice plants 
from which the seed was selected. By continuing 
the selection from year to year without interrup- 
tion, a wonderful improvement is produced. Those 
who wish to give a large amount of time to cot- 
ton breeding may prefer to improve the crop by 
crossing, or by planting the seed from each seleet- 
ed plant in a row by itself and keep a record of 
the yield in pounds so that the breeding may be 
on the pedigree plan with ancestors of known 
characteristics; but the farmers will be rare in- 
deed who should attempt that kind of breeding. 
It may be as well if they do not attempt too 
much at the start and then do poor work because 
they do not have the time or the patience to do 
really good work. 





CHAS. M. SCHERER. 
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Why North Carolina Should Have a Live |* 


Stock Breeders’ Association. 


Ry Dr. R. S. Curtis, Animal Husbandman N. C, College of Agriculture 


The benefits of a Livestock Breed- 
ers’ Association would in many par- 
ticulars be of untold value to the 
State of North Carolina. Proof of 
this statement can be found by turn- 
ing to the last report of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, which shows 
that practically every State in the 
Union is represented by a livestock 
association of some kind. Many of 
the States maintain several associa- 


tions for the betterment of the vari-_| 


eus classes of stock, such as beef, 
dairy cattle, horses, and hogs. Among 
these States we might mention IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, and 
Kansas. While ,we realize that this 
State is not yet ready to maintain an 
association for every class and breed 
of live stock, yet we do maintain that 
there is a place for one live, wide- 
awake association whose aim shall 
be to promote and protect live stock 
interests in general. Our National 
Government is fast beginning to 
realize the value of protection of 
some of the larger interests in its 
work of combating . Texas fever, 
sheep scab, hog cholera, tuberculosis, 
and in the inspection of slaughter 
house products, ete. These, how- 
ever, are problems which affect the 
country as a whole, each State being 
left to work out in detail the imme- 
diate problems which exist under 
their conditions. 


The Powerful Advantage of Organ- 
ized Effort, 


The above points are only a few 
among the many which might be 
cited to illustrate the value of a 
well organized, and well maintained 
association, and right here is the 
point which by all means should be 
emphasized, for without the proper 
backbone and _ co-operation among 
the members of the organization lit- 
tle can be accomplished. Here is 
where the value of the organization 
is manifest. If the whole number 
of beef producers, pork producers 
and dairy stock producers rise up 
and demand certain legislation along 
certain lines the impression made is 
sure to cause decided action either 
for better or for worse. If the ac- 
tion was originally well founded by 
intelligent stockmen and_ sufficient 
numbers, there is no reason why the 
change should not be for the best. 

Contrast the above with a single, 
energetic individual demanding bet- 
ter railroad rates, better prices for 
live stock, better bred bulls and 
more money offered in our State 
Fair Premium list. His demands 
would soon be showered with an 
overwhelming organization as de- 
monstrated in railroads, agricultural 
societies and trusts to regulate the 
price of farm products. Right here 
we have reached our climax. It is 
because we allow the other side of 
the house to do the organizating that 
the above individual demands are 
defeated. It is the reason why we are 
to-day lingering along in a hopeless 
tangle and an irrational system of 
breeding and management. This il- 
lustrates well the proposition which 
our breeders should consider. Let 
us place ourselves in a position such 
that battles will not have to be 
fought single-handed. Our _ points 
can then be won and not until then. 
Better Sires Would Revolutionize 

Our Live Stock Business. 


Going back, now let us briefly re- 
view the points made in regard to 
the benefits of a Live Stock and 
Dairy Breeders Association: 

The first point, then, is the intro- 
duction of more and better bred beef 


jand dairy bulls. Glancing again at 
| the last report of the Bureau of Ani- 
| mal Industry, we note that two Clas- 
|sifications are made: 
| dairy eattle, and one including all 
| ‘other cattle.” 
that we will use to illustrate our 
point. In 1906 there was in North 
| Carolina something over 300,000 


“other cattle,” which had a total ag- | 
gregate value of $3,000,000, which | 





means an average value of $10 per 
head. What ig the reason for this 
condition? The answer is not far 
seen. It is the wide-spread use of 
scrub and mongrel sires. What 
about such States as Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, and 


Nebraska? 
animal is exactly doubled. 
reason for this latter condition is 
simply because these States produce 
and breed from the best class of 
bulls that can be found. The breed- 
ers as well as the consumers have 
come to realize the value of such a 
system of management. 


Another case to show the value 
of a pure: bred sire 1s noticed 


in the discrimination in regard 
to grade stallions. The _ follow- 
ing law operates in Iowa: **Pare 
bred stallions, before they can 


be stood as such, must be registered 
in a Record Association recognized 
by the National Government, and a 
certificate of registration filed with 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the 


ing thus an authentic record in re- 
gard to his breeding. Grade stal- 
lion owners must have hand bills 
printed of certain size and style of 
type. These bills must be pasted on 


from breeding to a horse which has 
a mere jumble of ‘‘what-not’” blood 
in his veins. If this same law op- 
erated in North Carolina in connec- 
tion with beef cattle, and every scrub 
bull was replaced with a pure bred 
bull of some recognized beef breed, 
the value of our first generation of 
calves would, when mature, be in- 
creased $1,000,000 or 33 1-3 per cent 
of the original value of the founda- 
tion stock. This introduction of bet- 











ter bred sires is, in my mind, the 
only thing which will completely 


| revolutionize our live stock business. 
| Its value does not stop with beef cat- 
|tle alone. The benefits of grading 


one including | 


It is the last one | 


The average value per | 
The | 


State, who issues another certificate | 
to the owner of such stallion, show- | 


the doors of stables where such stal- | 
jlions are stood.’”” Why is this done? 
Simply to protect the unwary farmer | 


equally evident with 


| dairy stock, swine, and sheep. 
| 
| Greater Interest 


horses, 


in Exhibits 
Premiums. 


and 


The second question, in regard to 
our State Fair, is one which deserves 


the attention of every intelligent 
stockman in this State. An agricul- 
tural fair should be an educational 


institution. It should be representa- 
tive of the best which is produced 
in the State, and to place the live 
stock section of our Fair on a cred- 
itable basis, it will take co-operation 
with men who know and who can 
represent the various live stock con- 
ditions in this State. The present 
|classification is now entirely inade- 
|quate ag regards method of catalogu- 
ing, and premiums at stake. The 
|breed associations, representing the 
leading classes of stock, are more 
than willing to offer liberal premi- 
ums for the breed which they pret 
sent, provided the Fair Association 
offers a substantial sum to supple- 
|ment it. It is gratifying to know, 
j|however, that considerable interest 
|has already been shown by the agri- 
|cultural society in making substan- 
| tial increases in premiums for cattle 
land hogs. This change in classifica- 
| tion and increase in premiums, if 
| approved, will take effect this com- 
jing year, and it should be watched 
| with interest by all those having 
| stock suitable for show purposes. 
|Stock breeders in general should 
| join in congratulating the society on 
manifesting this interest, and re- 
sponse should be made in a liberal 
showing of stock. ; 


Better 


Shipping Rates Could be 
Secured. 

The question of prohibitive live 
stock shipping rates, is one that is 
being fought in almost every State. 
|Rates in some cases have advanced 
to such an extent, that profits from 
beef cattle are reduced to a mini- 
;/mum. When we realize the fact that 
the margin of profit with this class 
of cattle is exceptionally narrow, we 
|will fully realize the value of re- 
duced rates, and especially so in this 
|State. This is a question where co- 
{operation would be of untold value. 


| 
| 
| 


Better Stock Will Find Better Mar- 
kets. 


| Another point that is quite com- 
|monly raised is in regard to suitabie 
}markets for our better grades of cat- 
tle when once they have been pro- 
duced. This is one serious draw- 
back we realize, but there is one 
thing sure, the general run of cattle 
which go on our markets to-day, are 
not of the quality to justify buyers in 








{ 
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The bull shown herewith is the 











COLANTHA JOHANNA LAD, NO. 32481. 


son of the world’s champion butter 


and milk cow, Colantha 4th’s Johanna, whose official record for 365 
days is 27,432.5 Ibs. milk, containing 998.26 Ibs. butter fat, equiva- 
lent to butter 80 per cent fat 1247.82 Ibs. 
Ibs: milk, containing 2.73 Ibs. butter fat. 


Average per day 75.15 
> 
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paying any advance in price. The 
point to be made here is that a better 
quality of stock must first be pro- 
duced, and just as soon as our breed- 
ers manifest their honest intentions 
of furnishing better cattle and hogs, 
the markets will co-operate and fur- 
nish a better price. The process can- 
not by any logical system of reason- 
ing be reversed. I can myself cite 
one prominent breeder of the State 
who has educated the local market 
of his town to differentiate the value 
between 3% and 5% cent beef. Here 
is one man who has made a bonanza 
for himself, but unfortunately we 
cannot all have access to that one 
market. What we need is to cause 
more such mutual relations as the 
above to be established. 

Obtaining the Advantages of Com- 

munity Breeding. 

It is interesting to note also, that 
in a number of States a plan of com- 
munity breeding is being inaugu- 
rated. This system is purely and 
simply a plan to distribute more and 
better bred sires over the country 
for the purpose of improving live 
stock in general. Such an organi- 
zation can be perfected only by 
some definite concern which is itself 
interested in the result. In Michi- 
gan, for example, a plan is on foot 
to develop a certain breed of stock 
in a community. Three’ breeders 
will each have forty cows, a total of 
120 where these breeders co-operate. 
Each man selects a bull of the same 
breed and type. It is then possible 
for each breeder to use his sire for 
two years, and at the end of this 
period exchange with the neighbor 
breeder. This exchange is of course 
to prevent inbreeding, one of the 
grave questions which every breeder 
must face. By making this mutual 
exchange the same results are ac- 
complished as though a new bull 
was purchased outright. The cost of 
grading is thus reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the problem of inbreeding 
immediately solved. At the end of 
the fourth year the third exchange 
is made, thus having six crops of 
high grade calves, and the advantage 
of grading up a herd for the cost of 
one pure bred bull. Such a system 
as this when carried out in detail is 
to be highly commended. 

The last point in regard to the 
discussion of breeding and manage- 
ment of live stock in general would 
be of untold consequence. It is a 
common thing, and not at all an un- 
wise thing, to see frequent questions 
relating to live stock answered 
through our agricultural papers. 
But how much more desirable it 
would be if those men could meet 
each other in person and exchange 
ideas. How much more lasting 
would the impression made and the 
results be. 

Discuss These Matters Now. 

It is for the betterment of these 
above things and many others that 
this article is written, and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that all parties in- 
terested will put their shoulders to 
the wheel and help push the origi- 
nal idea along—the formation of a 
live stock breeders’ association. 

Why not have a few opinions ex- 
pressed through The Progressive 
Farmer? When during the year can 
an organization be best perfected? 
When should it meet and what 
should it stand for? Doubtless many 
of you have even more important 
things to consider than the ones 
mentioned above. If so, what are 
some of them, and how do you con- 
sider the above  proposition—the 
formation of a stock breeders’ Asso- 
ciation? 





There is one fashion that is al- 
ways popular—using dairy products. 
The man who supplies them will not 
have to go begging for a buyer. 
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| ble crop and as we know more about 
|it and its requirements we will see 
the acreage in the State increased. 


¥” Timely Farm Questions Answered ” 











By T. B. PARKER, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


| 








When and How to Plant Peas in Corn 


Messrs. Editors: When should I 







plant peas in corn? How many to 
the acre in the drill? 5. J. Bi 
Cherokee Co., S. C. 
Different farmers have different 


ways of planting peas in corn. Some 
drill in a row of peas between the 
rows of corn, about a peck 
acre; others plant a row between 


to the | 


;oculation is all right. It would 
probably be well to give it another 
application of lime as alfalfa is es- 
pecially fond of an alkaline — soil. 
There will be no danger of applying 
too much lime, so I will set no limit 
to the quantity to be used; but I 
would not apply less than 1,000 
| pounds of rock lime per acre. 


I have had very encouraging re- 


| ports concerning alfalfa in this State 
|this season. One party reports 
nearly two tons per acre of cured 
|hay the first cutting and that after 
the most heroic treatment I have 
ever known given to alfalfa. Last 
year it took what appeared to be 
root rot which threatened to kill the | 


|alfalfa in short order. He put a| 
















the rows of corn, planting in hills | 
about 18 inches apart and from 5 to 
8 peas to the hill; others plant a 
hill of peas on the ridge between the | 
hills of corn and still others sow | 
peas broadcast in the corn at the 
last cultivation. 

Those who plant in the rows or be- 
tween the hills of eorn usually do |Ccutaway harrow in it and gave it a | 
this at the second working of the | thorough disking. The disease ap- | 
corn so as to give the peas the bene- |peared to stop at once and the al- | 
fit of after cultivations. For making |falfa took on new life. The results| 
peas my own preference is to plant | Were So very satisfactory that he 
on the ridge between the hills of |8ave it another disking this spring, | 
corn; but for soil improvement I ;and as a result made the finest crop | 
think it is better to sow broadcast |Of crop of alfalfa that I ever saw. | 
at the last cultivation of the corn. It is very evident that we have a | 
I have known peas planted between | great deal to learn about this valua- | 
the hills of corn and also a row of | 








How Shall I Cultivate My Corn? 


Messrs. Editors: I feel that I have 
just learned how to farm. I have 
my lands in a fairly good condition, 
—-had them broken up in the winter 
with two-horse turn plow, and then 
in spring I crossed this with long 
new tongue plows, and land all mel- 
low enough now. I am giving spe- 
cial attention to my corn and I want 
any advice from any one as to best 
methods of working and fertilizing 
it to get best results. My land is 
mostly upland with a red soil and 
clay subsoil. Some of the soil is 
“post oak” soil, with a few nigger-- 
head rocks on the surface. Have 
corn planted in water furrow of the 
bed; have most of the land bedded 
with a two-horse turn plow. Have 
corn planted in Hickory King and 
Walker’s Prolific of this county. 

Ss. J. Si 

Cherokee Co., S: C. 


Mr. S. is referred to a fine article 
in this week’s paper (page 12) on 
cultivating corn, and to other articles 
on the subject of cultivation which 
appear in The Progressive Farmer 
from time to time. 








peag between the rows of corn with | 
very good results. This method is 
probably as good for soil improve- | 
ment as to sow them broadcast at 
the last cultivation. 
























Been Found Particularly 


Shall I Plant Corn or Peas? 


The writer is 
rather conservative by nature, and as 
his money has had to be made as he 
has 


Messrs. Editors: 

Messrs. Editors: I have about one 
acre of sandy land that will make 
about three barrels of corn per acre, 
and have been thinking of planting 
in Wonder peas. (1) How many 
peas should this land make planted 
in 30-inch rows, with corn planter, | 


i : nds of 8-2-2 guano? | : ; 
using 200 pounds ; & | have been made and we believe this 


gone along’ through life new 
fangled things that cost money have 
generally been looked at from sev- 


before purchases 


eral directions 


there be in dollars and cents between 
the corn it would make and the peas 
it would make, not counting the 
value of the peavines to the land? 


|in his pocket until he is sure the 
| thing he thinks he wants is what he 
| really does want and can make profit- 


Three Time and Labor Saving Helps for 
Farm and Household. 


The Oil Cook Stove, the Plow Trucks, and the Steel Horse Collars Have 


(2) Would it be better to sow broad- | have his plowing rightly done. The 
cast and make hay,—or, in other | is a practice the average farmer will! colored farm laborer is not, as a 
words, how much difference would | do well to follow keeping his money | Seneral thing, a good plowman. His 


Satisfactory by Mr. French. 


and dust about the kitchen that a 
wood or coal fire causes. 
Are You Using the Plow Trucks? 
How many of you are using the 
Little Wonder plow trucks that have 
been advertised in our paper this 
spring? We are, and they are a fine 
thing for the farmer who loves to 


nature it is, to take the world easy, 
and when the sod starts to tip back 
in the furrow, instead of kicking it 
back, he steps to one side and lets 





able use of. And yet, we cannot af- 
|ford not to use a great many little 


G., Ws B: 






















Chatham Co., N. C. 


money. <A great many farm tools 
come under this head and other con- 
veniences also for use both in the 
house and on the farm the same be- 
ing profitable time and labor-savers. 
We have been using lately a few ar- 
ticles that come under the above class 
that our readers—who do not al- 
ready have them—may be interested 
to learn about. 


A Great Help to the Wife in Summer. 


The yield varies very much with 
different soils. Some sandy _ soils 
seem to be very much better adapted 
to peas than others. Speaking in a 
general way, I should say your land 
ought to make 12 to 15 bushels per 
acre with 200 pounds of 8-2-2 fer- 
tilizer. It will be decidedly better 
to plant the peas in rows and culti- 
vate them than to broadcast them, if 
peas are the object. My opinion is, | 
such land will pay better in peas 
than in corn, at least until the yield 
of corn is above fifteen bushels per 
acre. 


great help 
heated period in saving energy and 
|}alsoO a money-saver in the home 
where fuel for cooking hag to be pur- 
chased. Ours is the New Perfection 





Re-Seeding Alfalfa—Fine Reports 
From This Season’s Crop. 
Messrs. Editors: I want to ask a 
question about my alfalfa. It has 
been seeded for three years and it} 
gets thinner every year. I want to 
re-seed it this fall, and had thought 
that I would plow after I cut the} 
third time, which will be about the | 
middle or last of August. Will it 
be necessary to use inoculated seed | 
or will the land need lime? I have | 
thought that I did not put lime 
enough when it was seeded the first 
time. Cc. C. MILLER. 
Stanly Co., N. C. 


ard Oil Company and advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer. Those who 
have never 


ticle of kitchen 


times per day. 


work is done the fire is out. 


In regard to the alfalfa, I do not 
think the land or the seed will need 
any further inoculation. From the 
fact alfalfa has been growing on it 
for three years is evidence the in- 




















} amount, to say 











labor-saving articles that cost some | 


The first is the oil stove that is a| 
to the wife during the| 


Blue Flame wick, made by the Stand- 


used an oil stove can 
hardly believe what a labor and time- 
saver this cheap, substantial little ar- 
| furniture is which | 
enables the housewife to prepare the | 
| meals without the necessity of double | 
| heating the already hot kitchen three 
The fire is ready to 
use a moment after the match is ap- 
| plied to the wick, and the moment its 
Five | 
dollars worth of oil will do the cook- | 
|ing and baking for an average fam- | 
ily during the summer, and I doubt} 
if the busy farmer can cut the wood | 
necessary to do the work for that | 
nothing of hauling} 
| the wood and having the extra dirt | 


her roll. With the little plow trucks 
the plow is held right to its place, 
the sod goes up on edge and stays 
there. Then the furrows are all the 
same width and depth, insuring a 
uniform breaking of the soil, and the 
work, when done, presenting that 
uniform neat appearance so pleasing 
to the eye of the farmer who likes to 
have his work look workmanlike. No 
little tool we have purchased in years 
| pleases us better than the plow truck. 


Steel Horse Collars. 


We have known of the steel horse 
collars for some years, and needing 
to equip another team this spring, we 
ordered a pair from the Chicago 
mail-order house with which we deal 
considerably. They are combined 
collar and hames, adjustable to all 
sized horses. They cost $7 per pair, 
and are worth every cent of their 
cost. 


than the old-fashioned 


| 


shoulders. 


| month ago that had never had 


| 
| 
| 
| 


work every day 


along in the plow and harrows. 
A. L. FRENCH. 


9 


“, 


R..F. D. 


They are very handy to put 
on and take off the horses, are lighter 
collar and 
hames, can be used either with chain 
or leather traces, and will cure galled 


We took up a young green colt a 
a 
collar on, carefully adjusted the steel 
collar to her shoulders, broke her in 
| it, and she has worked at heavy, hard 
(Sundays excepted) 


cured of a bad sore and worked right 





Seasonable 


Farm Seeds 


Cow Peas, Sorghums, 
Millets, Teosinte, 
Late Seed Potatoes, 
Buckwheat, Vetches, 
Crimson Clover, etc. 


Wood's Crop Special, giving 
prices and timely information a- 
bout Seeds that carn be planted to 
advantage and profit at different 
seasons of the year, mailed free on 
request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 














‘'SEEDSMEN, 
RICHMOND, - VA 








Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 


D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 
The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and tie 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 
The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

he South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put Some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


part of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
facturer, and busi man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


“Practical 
Farming. 
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A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manuresand Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 


the practical man and the amateur. 

| since, and her shoulders are as 
smooth to-day as before she was REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 
broken. Another mare has_ been a 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and ** Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 





Byrdville, Va. 
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Fruit Third Year After Grafting. 


Messrs. Editors: I am watching 
with interest, in this its third year, 
some gratfing which I have been 
doing. The grafts are now in fruit 
for the first time and if it ripens, I 
want to send you a specimen of it, 
with description of graft. 

J. H. BALDWIN. 

Richland Co., N. C. 





Exchange of Fruit Between East and 
West. 


Messrs. Editors: Our fruit pros- 
pects are not good except for apples 
and strawberries. A neighbor pick- 
ed in one day about 140 crates of 
strawberries from ten acres. We 
hear that in the Western part of the 
State there is a fine prospect for 
peaches. We hope the brethren up 
that way will want something from 
down this way so we can get some 
peaches in exchange for some Eas- 
tern products, as we shall sadly 
miss the peaches and cream. 

D. LANE. 

Craven Co., N. C. 





How to Handle a Wagon Bed. 


Messrs. Editors: I see in the last 
Farmer one of your subscribers is 
asking for some one to tell him how 
to get his wagon bed off easy. The 
Burr’ Self-locking Tackle Block 
comes the nearest filling the bill that 
I have ever seen. I f your inquirer 
will get one of these tackle blocks 
and attach it to the rafter or some- 
thing else over his wagon in his 
wagon shed, and then put up on 
side of shed a small windlass to at- 
tach his lifting rope to he will have 
the nearest to his wants supplied of 
anything that I have ever found. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





Offers to Buy Cattle Ticks if They 
Survive This Remedy. 


of attempts to exterminate cattle 
ticks at great expense, but the task 
is a very cheap and simple one. 

I have tried several times to de- 
stroy ticks and lice on hogs and 
cattle with different preparations, 
but failed in all but pine tar. 

Mix one pint of lard (or any kind 
of dirty grease) to prevent taking 
off the hair, to one gallon of pine tar, 
or about \% grease and % tar (a 
little more grease would not take 





| 
| 
| 





that are ready all winter such as 
Irish and sweet potatoes, beets, par- 
snips, carrots, salsify or oyster plant, 
peas, and beans, that changes in our 
diet may come often. 
R. R. MOORE. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 





The Conservation Conference—Day 
is Breaking. 


Messrs. Editors: No event within 
my memory is so fraught with prom- 
ise as the recent convention in the 
nation’s capital. The address of 
President J. J. Hill stamps him a 
man of close observation, of great 
forethought. Its result should be 
of lasting and great benefit to our 
entire country. The Progressive 
Farmer is indeed an auxiliary to 
the conservation of our national re- 
sources; let us keep up its fight for 
intensity in agriculture. A premium 
should be placed upon improvement 
in our agriculture. He who works 
for other things, save and except for 
the almighty dollar, is a benefactor, 
and is entitled to reward. 

Your Mr. Massey is correct: a mix- 
ed husbandry is what we need. By 
its adoption, our State can go to the 
forefront again, and no goal short 
of this should be allowed. It is a 
grand heritage we possess. Were 
the State surrounded by an impassa- 
ble wall, it possesses possibilities 
that would make it an empire within 
itself. We only need to wake up, 
‘‘set busy.” The day is breaking. 
I never was more hopeful of the fu- 
ture. M. J. BATTLE. 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. 





Strychnine for Killing Moles and 
Hawks. 


Messrs. Editors: You asked some 
one to answer Mrs. B. F. Lane about 
how to kill moles. Two years ago 
the moles took to my watermelon 


| patch as vines were bearing and in 
Messrs. Editors: I have seen much | 


half a day deadened many vines, sim- 
ply by eating off roots. I mixed 10 


{cents worth of strychnine with cup 


of corn meal dough and put lumps 
of it in the tracks. Not another vine 
was cut. And moles are very scarce 


| here since then. 


| throat of brood of 
| make 


Ten cents worth of strychnine 
mixed with fresh rosin, put under 
“biddies’’ will 


hawks scarce, too. Catch 


|each biddie of the brood hawks are 


the hair off, but the tar would not) 


stay so long). Apply about the last 
of March or first of April. Then once 
every 30 days, till first of October, 
putting the preparation on legs up 
to the tails and on bellies of cattle, 
and all parts of hogs and you will 
have no ticks, if properly done. 

[. would buy all of the ticks on 
cows after such treatment, not for 
seed, but just to see a tick that can 
travel through tar and live and do 
well. Try it and bring on your ticks. 

T. A. HOBBS. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 


Wants to Say “Go It!” 





Messrs. Editors: The strong writ- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer make 
me want to say, “Go it!” Have just 
read Prof. Massey’s article, which to 
my mind, describes progress in the 
true sense. The man that is a land- 
killer is not the man of real progress. 
Green fields and fat cattle are on 
the way to real progress. As long as 
Our people will continue to kill their 
land to get a small amount of ready 
cash, and eat Western meat, it will 
be poor progress. 

Prof. Massey is correct on the ter- 
race. I want him to write again 
on the trucking business for homes 
on farm. There are so many articles 


|part of the State. 


bothering, blow under throat, and 
put a drop in the place you blow 
down or feather away, then close up 
on it. It lasts, and one chick will 
be the last one for that hawk. Do 
it now, don’t wait till some hawk 
has eaten fifty—as you probably 
have done. S. L. ROSE. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 





Strawberry Profits in Lower Duplin. 


Messrs. Editors: Between the belt 
of sand that lies about forty to fifty 
miles from, and runs nearly parallel 
to the ocean, and the low boggy 
swamps that lie near the coast is a 
strip of the finest land in the eastern 
Here at Teachey 
and the’ surrounding neighborhood 
and on up to the southern edge of 
the sand belt is the ideal place for 
the growing early fruits and vege- 
tables. In the strawberry industry 
a good many farmers are making a 
fine living and a few are getting 
what the farmer calls rich. Mr. A. 
E. Page, who lives here, has one 
and one-fourth acres, and told me a 
few days ago that his account stood 
something like this: Gross sales, less 
freight and commissions, $377.84. 
Guano, $23.10; picking, $37.12; 
crating, $24.92. Total expense, $85- 
14. Leaving balance for work, 
$292.70. 


How can the best cotton or tobac- 
co farming compare with this? 

Mr. J. J. Wells has done as well 
and probably better. I do not know 
the exact accounts of the people, but 
there are several who have paid 
for freight, commissions, guano, 
picking, and crates, and had $200 to 
$300 per acre left. I, myself, have 
had in the year 1903 one acre that 
checked me about $750, netting for 
my labor, $577.50. I received $132- 
.87 for twelve crates of berries. We 
need more men with families to put 
out berries. Land is worth from 
$100 per acre down, according to 
location and improvements. 

W. D. WILLIAMS. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 





Here’s a Rare Cash Offer! 


We are making an exceptionally 
liberal cash offer just now to a few 
men and women who speak first. We 
want a live representative in every 
county in our territory to help us 
push the circulation of The Progres- 
sive Farmer up to 100,000. If you 
want to know about it, write us. 


Raleigh, N. C. 








Capt. B. P. Williamson for County Treasurer. 


I announce myself as a candidate for county 
treasurer, subject to the endorsement of the 
Democratic primaries, and respectfully ask my 
friends to attend the same and vote for me. 


B. P. WILLIAMSON. 


Mr. W. J. Peele Candidate 


for Congress. 





(Advertisement) 

I hereby announce myself a candidate for 
Congress to succeed Mr. Pou, the present in- 
cumbent. To the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer I need hardly announce a platform. 


W. J. PEELE, Raleigh, N. C. 






































Keep the 
Wheels Turning 


One of the little econ- 
omies that help toward 
a substantial saving is 
the use of a good axle 
grease. A grease with- 
out proper “body” runs 
off. One too heavy 
stiffens on the axle and 
adds to the pull. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 


is right—won’t run, 
won’t stiffen, won’t 
Wear out as soon as 
other grease will. 
Covers the axle with 
an almost friction- 
less coating of 
powdered mica 
and keeps your “ 
wheels turn- 
ing when the 
other fellow, 
who uses 
poor grease, 
is stuck. 
Nothing 
like Mica Axle Grease 
for a tired wagon. Ask 
the dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 















FISH 


Drop us acard and we will put you 





COW PEA THRESHER 


AT LAST 








A machine that will thresh the 
Southern Cow Pea from the 
mown vines—any variety, also 
soy beans, field beans, and the 
Canada field peas in a fast satis- 
factory way, not breaking over 1 


to 2 per cent. Catalogue FREE. 


KOGER 
Pea and Bean Thresher Com’y., 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 


t= Write today for free catalogue 
and mention The Progressive Farmer. 





on to something with which you can turn 
|| your neighbor green with envy by catch- 
ing dead loads of them in streams where 
he has become disgusted trying to catch 
them the old fashioned way. It’s some- 
thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
seasons—something no other tackle will 
do. It will tickle you to see it catch 
house and musk rats. Illustrated cata- 
logue of prices and testimonials for the 
po ang 

We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Our sale covers 


over 20 states. We pay the freight on one dozen 
or more nets. 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 








THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 


$ 75,000.00 
700,000.00 


4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 


Capital and Surplus,- - - - 
Deposits, - - - - - = 




















COW PEAS 











CANE SEED 





Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us: push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000. 

If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Potato Slips 


We offer 1000 bushels of Whipporwill and 
Mixed peas at $2.25 per bushel f. 0. b. ship- 
ping station. 500 bushels Cane seed at $1.50 
per bushel f. o. b. Hickory. 100,000 sweet 
potato slips, $1.50 per thousand all subject 
to market changes on receipt of order. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


HICKORY, N. C. 




















The only Glass Valve Pump—never 





Local and Travelling Agents Wanted! 


Men of good habits experienced in farm work, 
students and others. Liberal terms, profitable 


work. Write for catalogue and terms. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., - Pomona. N. C, 


sticks — never fails — always ready. 
Also HAY TOOLS, Barn r 

langers, Hay Rack Clamps. 
Write today for Circulars and Prices. 
F.E. Myers & Bro.,18 Orange St., Ashland, 0, 


mae PUMPS 
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What Stove 7 > 


for Summer? 


Nothing adds to kitchen 
convenience in summer weather 
like a New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
Anything that any stove can . 
do the ‘‘New Perfection’’ will 
do, and do it better. Bakes, 
roasts, boils, toasts; heats the wash water and the sad 
irons, and does it without dissipating its heat through the room 
to your discomfort. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oi] Cook-Stove 


actually keeps the kitchen cool—actually makes it comfortable 
for you while doing the family cooking, because, unlike the coal 
range, its heat is directed to one point on/y—right under the 



































kettle. Made in three sizes, fully warranted. If not 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
LA MP affords a 
mellow 


‘Rayo 
light that is very grateful 


to tired eyes—a perfect student or family 
lamp. Brass, nickel plated, hence more dur- 
able than other lamps. 

If not with your dealer, write our near- 
est agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) } 

























What’s Better Than Light Bread 





FRESH FROM THE OVEN ? 


Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


oO 
For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 


Oo 


MADE BY 


THF ANSTEO & BURK CO., 


Springfield, Ohio. 

















> DO YOU KNOW 











THE WET WEATHER 
COMFORT AND 
PIANOS PROTECTION 
afforded by a 
Are especially adapted for the Southern \ WER’ 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you ; 0 Rs 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that + H 
will stand by you; what the climate is does FISH BRNO 


not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, =: CONNECTICUT 


SLICKER? 


Clean - Light 


Durabl 
yo 























Everywhere 


AJ. TOWER CO. BOSTON USA 
TOWER CANADIAN CO LIMITED, TORONTO, Cam 


When writing advertisers, please} 

















mention this paper. 











_THE HOME CIRCLE 














| 
| sag letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
“Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 














The Gleam. 


One of the most interesting features of Wake Forest 


College com- 


mencement last week was the presentation of a portrait of its gifted son, 


John Charles McNeill. 
that has not already appeared in The 


The wintry sun was pale 
On hill and hedge; 
The wind smote with its flail 
The seeded sedge, 
High up above the world, 
New taught to fly, 
The withered leaves were hurled 
About the sky: 
And there, through 
dearth, 
It went and came— 
The Glory of the earth 
That hath no name. 


death and 


I know not what it is; 
I only know 

It quivers in the bliss 
Where roses blow, 

And on the winter’s breath 
It broods in space, 

And o’er the face of death 
I see its face: 

A vision in a dream, 
Too fair to see— 

The Soul of things that seem 
And ought to be. 


We give herewith one of the best of his poems 


Progressive Farmer. 


A vision in a dream 
Which fades at dawn, 

Willows beside a stream 
In some soft lawn, 

Sweet thoughts that turn to sighs, 
Sung not, nor said, 

A mother’s piteous eyes 
Above her dead: 

Whence is its blessed birth? 
In foam or flame?—— 

The Glory of the earth, 
Without a name. 

O, hast thou followed it, 

As I have done, 

When April shadows flit 
Before the sun, 

And -wooed and worshipped it 
With all thine heart 

Where moon and stars have lit 
The lamps of art? 

For nothing else were worth 
Our pride and shame 

Than this, the Light of earth 
That knows no name. 

—John Charles McNeill. 


Something Our Women Should Insist On. 


If the women and girls of the fam- 
ily insist on beautifying the home it 
will be done. There are many plants 
of a shrubby character that can be 
used in the South that Northern gar- 
dens cannot have. The Spireas are 
all right, but let us have some of the 
plants of broad leaf evergreen nature 
that thrive so well in the South. 


Some Broad-Leaved Evergreens. 


The Japan medlar, with its broad 
evergreen leaves is very attractive. 
Blooming in late autumn, it does not 
ripen its fruit in North Carolina or 
anywhere north of Charleston. A 
plant that T set in front of Primrose 
Hall at the North Carolina College 
shows what it will do there. 

Then on the front of the Mehanieal 
Building at the College is a mass of 
the evergreen Portugal laurel with 
its broad shiny leaves all winter and 
right on the little lawn in front of 
the Peabody Hall is a pretty round 
bush of the evergreen eleagnus, 
which also blooms in the fall. A lit- 
tle way from this is the Holly-leaved 
evergreen representative of the olive 
family, Osmanthus illicifolia. 

Then the Chinese Azaleas, that are 
nursed in Northern green-houses, if 
planted in rather moist soil and part- 
ly shaded from the summer sun, 
grow and make an immense bloom in 
the spring. 


Other Beautiful Lawn Trees and 


Shrubs. 


The Camellia Japonica is also 
hardy in a large section of Central 
and Eastern Nerth Carolina. The 
Aucuba or Gold-dust tree will also 
be found near Primrose Hall and 
alongside of it the Chinese sweet 
Olive, Olea fragrans. These are all 
evergreen. Then on the outside of 
the laurels at the Mechanical Build- 
ing is the climbing Eleagnus with 
green and gold leaves that stay on all 
winter, and near Primrose Hall is a 
compact bush of the evergreen 
privet, as green as a holly all winter, 
and would make far better hedges 
than the privet so commonly used. 
This is Ligustrum Japonicum latifoli- 
um. There is such a wealth of shrub- 
bery that can be used in the South 














will, 


that we need not confine ourselves to 


the Spireas and Forsythias of the 
North, pretty as these are. 
The Ilex Cassine of our coast, the 


Carolina tea plant, is as.pretty as any 
of the holly family and makes larger 
clusters of red berries in the fall. 
And even the Gall berry, another of 
the holly family, will make a pretty 
clump on the lawn. 


W. F. MASSEY. 





What to Read on Canning. 


Messrs. Editors: I want to can 
fruit and vegetables, including sweet 
potatoes, and would be glad to have 
any advice or books on canning, that 
I can get. O. A. TRAVIS 

Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Editorial Answer: First may be 
mentioned farmers’ bulletin No. 203, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which may be had for 
the asking. If much canning is to be 
done, it will pay to buy one of the 
small home canning outfits, which 
can be purchased for from $10 up, 
and will include a_book of instruc- 
tions for canning many things. These 
small canning outfits are fast com- 
ing into wider use, and they ought 
to. If more reading matter on can- 
ning is desired, one may address Or- 
ange, Judd Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y., asking what books 


on canning they have for sale. If 
more canning were done on our 


farms, there would be cheaper, better 
and more wholesome meals. The rule 
at present is that not enough fruit is 
raised to supply the home table dur- 
ing the season that fruit might be 
picked fresh; while the rule ought to 
be that there would be an abundance 
of fruit during the natural season for 
fruit and enough preserved by can- 
ning or drying to supply the family 
the remainder of the twelve months 
of the year. If the fact that a rea- 
sonable amount of fruit in the diet 
means better health does not furnish 
enough argument for fruit, then it 
should be considered that well fed 
persons are better workers and bet- 
ter money-makers. 
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Ghe Social Club in the Country. 


Why Should Not Every Country Neighborhood Have a Woman’s Club 
Like This? 


Several years ago, I had the good 
fortune to be one of the promoters | 
and organizers of a social club which | 
I think, might be duplicated in most 
rural communities with pleasing re- | 
sults. 

We had long lamented the dearth 
of social life in our neighborhood, 
and often discussed the feasibility of 
forming a club, but no one seemed 
ready to take the initiative. Per- 
sonally, I was not so much inter- 
ested in the matter as were the oth- 
ers from the fact that I already be- 
longed to a literary club in the vil- 
lage which afforded me the recrea- 
tion and a change of thought so es- 
sential to the welfare of every house- 
keeper. But the other ladies be- 
longed to that large, perhaps wise, 
certainly, in this case, at least, most 
admirable, class who prefer to pre- 
scribe their own literary diet, and | 
who have leanings toward the home- 
opathic mode of treatment. 











wt | 

It so happened, however, that a 
was one of three women who met | 
by chance at the home of a friend. | 
The subject came up for discussion, 
as it had been doing at every meet- | 
ing, chance or otherwise, for some | 
time. 

“T do wish we could have a club, 
so we could all be together once in 
a while,’ said the Longing Lady. 

“Yes, it would be nice, so nice,’’ 
agreed our hostess. 

“Well,” said the Practical One, “‘if 
we want a club, the way to do is to 
go to work and get it. Let’s begin 
now.’’ 





ot 

So we did. We took paper and 
pencil and made a list of those la- 
dies who could reasonably be ex- 
pected to be interested and do their 
part toward making the club a suc- 
cess. These we saw as soon as con- 
venient and asked them to meet with 
us on the following Thursday after- 
noon to organize. At this meeting, 
twelve of us banded together for the 


| the ‘“‘hired 





express and only purpose of secur- 
ing a good time now and then for, 
ourselves and our husbands. The} 
ladies meet on Thursday afternoons 
from 3 to 5 o’clock, each lady taking | 
her turn, in alphabetical order, at} 
being hostess. The ladies take their 
needlework and the afternoon is| 
spent in conversation and a general 
good time. Once a month, the la-| 
dies take turn at entertaining in the 
evening, at which functions the hus- | 
bands of the members are guests of | 
honor. | 

& 


Determining to avoid some of the 
ills that had made some clubs we 
knew of a reproach in the land, we 
voluntarily bound ourselves to cer- 
tain rules, the wisdom of which has 
been amply proven in the nine years’ 
history of the club. Ist. The club | 
hag no officers. This does away with | 
many bickerings, and the hard feel- 
ings due to disappointed hopes. 
Every member is exactly on _ the} 


| druggist, for examination. 


same footing with every other mem- 
ber. The club has never been dom- 


,,|inated by either faction or individ- 


ual. We decide questions involving 
actions by the simple expedient of 
“Let’s do,” or, ‘“‘Let’s don’t.”’ 2nd. 
The membership is limited in num- 
ber to suit the convenience of the 
the weekly meetings no hostess is 
allowed to serve more than one arti- 
cle, preferably fruit in the natural 
state. At the monthly evening re- 
ceptions three articles is the limit al- 
lowed. This keeps the entertain- 
ment simple and within the means, 
and the strength, of each member. 
It also prevents vulgar display, and 
that spirit of petty rivalry which is 
a disturbing and a distinguishing ele- 


ment in many clubs. 4th. Three 
subjects of conversation were ta- 
booed: Gossip, unless of the golden 


variety, the husband’s shortcomings, 
and the appalling incompetency of 
girl.’ The recital of 
bodily ailments would have been 
jadded to this list had it not have 
been for the fact that we were a 
ridiculously healthy group of wom- 
en, both:in body and mind. 
af 

For nine years the club has flour- 
ished and the members have become 
like one big family. This frequent 
intercourse has developed a deeper 
sympathy and a broader understand- 
ing of the thoughts and aspirations 
of our neighbors and has proven a 
good thing.—Mrs. W. C. M., in Far- 
mers’ Voice. 





Killing Hawks With Strychnine. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Use strychnine to 
kill hawks. Take as much strych- 
nine as will fill a common sized gun 
cap and mix it with a teaspoon of 
lard, then of a morning grease the 
top of the head of each little biddie 
thoroughly by taking a small quant- 
ity on the finger, rubbing in to the 
skin. The hawk will be dead before 
he eats a whole one. Mix in the 
above proportion for a large number. 

A. M. H. 

Davidson Co., N. C. 





A Warning Against Careless Poison- 
ing of Eggs. 

Dear Aunt Mary: Just to-day in 
this town a lady was preparing ma- 
terial for cooking a cake, among 
which were eggs bought from a gro- 
cer as ‘‘fresh country eggs.” Being 
very careful with the selection of her 
ingredients for the cake, she noticed 
a small hole in one of the eggs which 
had been sealed up, and also noticed 
that the white of the egg was discol- 
ored. She did not use it, but sent it 
to her husband, who is an expert 
He found 
that the egg contained a large 
amount of strychnine—enough to 
kill twenty men. A search has been 
organized to try to find the person 
that sold the egg to the grocer. This 





LIKES 


Messrs. Editors: 
paper, 
take a few minutes to express 
work you are doing. 
nal that comes to my home (I 


sober citizenship in your State, 
ginia. Continue your review of 
give the straight truth about cur 


in Virginia. 
Blackstone, Va. 





CLEAN AND STRAIGHT EDITORIALS. 
I am so much pleased with your valuable 
which I have been taking for several years, that I will 


It is not only the most practical farm jour- 


tone is the most attractive part to me. 
For every whiskey subscriber you may lose in the fight for 


ers appreciate your condensed editorials. 
I would like to see your valuable paper in every farm home 
Respectfully, 


my appreciation of the great 


take several), but its moral 


you will gain a dozen in Vir- 
the news week after week, and 
rent events. The Southern farm- 


J; A. BARDY. 








is published for the benefit of the 
public and also to warn all our egg | 
producers and poultry men to be) 
careful about the way in which they 
handle poison. Had any one been 
killed by this egg the carelessness | 
that put it on the market would have | 
been criminal, and the person mar- | 
keting it could have been held for | 
murder. FARMER. | 

Bennettsville, S. C. | 





The Loose Screw North and South. 


Messrs. Editors: The cotton I 
grew in 1907 is not sold, but I am 
not a buyer of corn or long feed. I 
produce it on an upland farm. We 
run a small dairy farm, raise hogs, 
poultry, fruits. Did the South at 
large resolve to live at home, no 
land under the sun could be more in- 
dependent. 

You are doing a good work in your 
advocacy of a higher standard of ag- 
riculture, but can this be had unless 
the intelligent white boy can be 
kept on the farms? Secretary Wil- 
son is right; that is the loose screw 
in our agriculture, not only in the 
South, but in the North. 

M. J. BATTLE. 





Here’s a Rare Cash Offer! 


We are making an exceptionally 
liberal cash offer just now to a few 
men and women who speak first. We 
want a live representative in every 
county in our territory to help us 
push the circulation of The Progres- 
sive Farmer up to 100,000. If you 
want to know about it, write us. 

The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


THIGH GRADE 
DROP-HEAD 
LIGHT RUNNING 
SEWING “ 


MACHINE 


Positively the greatest Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
save you all naar and agents’ profits. This 
. Machine is equal to 
any usually sold by 
agents for $30.00. 
Is substantially 
=f made of best 
material, and is 
equipped with 
the latest im- 
provements. Ele- 
gant oak drop-leaf 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 
B tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 
guarantee with each machine. Order one today, try it 30 
days and if not found in every way satisfactory, we will re- 
fund yourmoney. Weare the largest sewing machine dis- 
tributers intthe South, and make prompt shipment. 

Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


>MALSBY, SHIPP & CO.” 
Dept. 4 Atlanta, Ga. - 
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AND YOU will 
be better pleased 
ond get better 
values and better 
fitting garments 
than you_ have 
ever worn before. 


REGEN SUITS 


ee 
are made strictly 
to your measure 
at a saving to 
you of from 25 to 
40 per cent. 

How we are able 


to do this is fully 

explained in our 
handsome catalog of 
New Spring Styles 
whicn has actual 
samples of the cloth. 
Write for catalogue 
today. Suits you will 
pay others a fancy 
price for, we make to 
your measure for 


REGEN WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
my Det. 4 Mfg. Taitors, Atlanta, 
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“THE OLD RELIABLE" 





DIETZ. 
Ty 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ISTABLISHED 1840 


° 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 














....Y0U Must Bid For.... 
These Pianos or Organs 





Great opportunity for securing a fine Pia- 
no or Organ at your Own Price. If you 
have not sent in-your bid do so at once. It 
costs you nothing, and if you get the Piano 
or Organ you pay only a small amount each 
month. You cannot afford to miss it. 

In order to give every one a chance we 
will not award the bids till June 1, 1908. 
Send in as many bids as you wish on either 
the Piano or Organ. Act at once, you may 
be the lucky one. How much will you give 
for a $450.00 Piano and a $100 Organ? 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 


RALEIGH, N. ©, 
GEORGE H. SNYDER, Southern Representative. 











cides & Fungicides 
in Dust Form. 


NO WATER TO HAUL 


LEGGETT’S ~*~ THE CHAMPION 


j CHAMPION and Little Giant 


dust potatoes or tobac- 
co as fast as you walk. 
These are well known 
tobacco duscers. 

THE BEETLE 
Potato Duster (Horse 
Power) dusts 4 rows. 

F BN Spray Calender gives 
concise : internation with name of nearest 
agent. Mailed on request. 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO., 





Leggett’s Dusters Distributs Insecti- 








A. MAGAZINE 


! FREE 


Send no money. Just your 
What do yOU|name and address and we 
will send you ac opy of our 














new Magazine full of inter 

want to know esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 

? matter where you are or 

e where you may be. If you are 


eee ar with your present 
position you want to move 
Where do YOUlto a new section of the coun: 
try; if you have anything to 


sell or if you want to buy: 

want to RO you will find just what you 
want to know about it in its 

? helpful pages and it wontcost 


youacent. Just aletter ask 
for it will bring it, provid: 


ng that you mention what 
Do you want kind of a business you de 


sire, or what size farm you 
to buy a farm are searching for and in what 
b * eae you —— to LODaee. Just 
ell us what you want as we 
or business send the Magazine free only 
9 to people who give us this in: 
£ formation. you want to 
buy a farm or business any 
Ask us. 


where, if you desire to move 

to another state orcity, write 

at once and tell us what you 

want and where you wat it 

It costs you and let us send you FREE 
x our elegant Magazine Ad: 

r 8s 
vothing. dress Leopard Darbyshire 


inc., Dept.s [ Rochester, N.¥. 


STENGILS 


ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria Jorder. 
Manufacturers} |30 years experience proves we cut them | 























Mili Operators||right. We strive to excel and please. 

Shippers, |Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
wees Box 34 oe coe ATLANTA, GA. cos 
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HE CONSERVATION OF OUR NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES. 

One of the most important meetings ever held 
in America was the Conference for the Conserva- 
tion of Our Natural Resources held in Washington 
City a few days ago. And it is gratifying to see 
that not the least conspicuous subject of discus- 
sion at this meeting was the ruin of our lands 
through washing and the exhaustion of fertility. 

The damage from both causes is enormous. 
Think of it! 
every year 400,000,000 tons of sediment, the 
richest part of the land, twice the quantity of 
soil that must be excavated in building the Pana- 
Without the Appalachian Forest Re- 


The Mississippi River washes away 


ma Canal! 
serve (and Congress does not seem inclined to 
grant it this session) the soil waste from over- 
flows in the Upper South will also grow worse 
every year. ‘“‘What makes the river so yellow?”’ 
a traveler asked. ‘‘Gold,’’ was the thoughtful re- 
ply; “the golden wealth of our farm lands washed 
forever into the sea.” 

Even less excusable is the exhaustion of soil 
fertility. The farmers of North Carolina and the 
adjoining States, for example, are spending $50,- 
600,000 a year, $1,000,000 a week, $150,000 a 
day, or $100 a minute for commercial fertilizers— 
and yet, we hear the complaint that land is wear- 
ing out! Yes, land wearing out, when lightwood 
knots in the oldest cleared farms in America need 
not have rotted yet, and when there are lands in 
Kurope fertile to-day that had been cultivated for 
generations when our ancestors first heard the 
queer story about a new land across the sea and 
have grown crops every year since! 

iM 57 
THE SIN OF LAND-MURDER. 


The truth is, that it is time now to see that a 
man who wears out a piece of land sins—just as 
a man sins who wears out a human body with 
drunkenness or dissipation. We are coming to 
the time when a man will be as much ashamed of 
owning a gullied hillside as of owning a skin- and- 
bones horse. As James J. Hill, than whom there 
is hardly a greater American living, declared in 
Washington: 

“North Carolina was, a century ago, one of the 
great agricultural States of the country and one 
of the wealthiest. To-day as you ride through 
the South you see everywhere land gullied by tor- 
rential rains, red and yellow clay banks exposed 
where once were fertile fields; and agriculture 
reduced because its main support has been wash- 
ed away. Millions of acres, in places to the ex- 
tent of one-tenth of the entire arable area, have 
been so injured that no industry and no care can 
restore them.” 

And the seriousness of this land-murder is not 
appreciated by one man in a thousand. You see 
an acre of land ruined and you say, Well, there 
is $10, $20 or $50 loss, according to the price of 
land in your community. But the truth is, that the 
merely temporary estimate put upon land values, 
as indicated by present prices, does not indicate 
at all the far-reaching extent of the damage. 
Three hundred years ago you could have bought 
that land from the Indians at ten cents an acre, 
but if an acre of it had been ruined then, would 


the damage, as we see it now, have amounted to 


only ten cents? <A hundred years ago the same 
land may have been worth only a dollar an acre; 
but we know now that to have ruined an acre 
would have meant more than a dollar’s loss. And 
so the price of land to-day is no criterion by 
W hich to judge the damage and the sin against 
posterity wrought by the man who murders an 
acre of God’s heritage to the human race—a 
heritage He meant to last as long as time itself. 
The Nation does well to give the matter serious 
thought. 
a 4 
HOW OUR FARMERS CAN HELP PURIFY 
POLITICS. 
But when one asks, ‘‘What’s the news?” now- 
adays, the answer is generally about some phase 
of politics. In North Carolina and Georgia and 
Tennessee it may be about the candidates for 
Governor, and in other States, it’s about candi- 
dates for Congress or for other offices. But 
there is one bit of news about the political situ- 
ation that may not have come seriously to your 
notice, and that is the enormous amount of 
money candidates in the South to-day are spend- 
ing in hiring local workers. Sometimes these 
local workers are honest advocates of the candi- 
date they urge you to vote for; but in many cases 
they are men who simply offer themselves to the 
highest bidder, and while posing before you as 
disinterested citizens, are really conscienceless 
hirelings of the candidate they ask you to sup- 
port. In either case they are parasites, a menace 
to democracy, and agents not needed among a free 
and intelligent people. In their presence indeed 
is the menace of the time when offices here may 
be a matter of sale and barter as in the worst 
days of Roman corruption. And we would espe- 
cially warn our farmers against this growing evil 
in our political life because they can do more 
than any other class to break it up. The time has 
come when the farmer should positively and un- 
equivocally refuse to pledge his vote to this local 
boss. Assert your independence; say that you 
will listen to his argument and that you will lis- 
fen to bis opponent's argument, and that in the 
primary you will use your best judgment. Unless 
the present practice of hiring workers—which too 
often means directly or indirectly buying voters— 
is stopped, Southern polities will soon degenerate 
to the corrupt level it has found in Northern 
cities. Let our farmers save our Commonwealth 
trom this curse, and let them do it in the way we 
have indicated. When the farmers get too inde- 
pendent to be corraled like dumb, driven cattle by 
hired workers, the temptation to hire workers will 
vanish, and all politics will be cleaner. Don’t 
pledge yourself to the local hireling, and the time 
will come when his occupation, like Othello’s, will 
he gone—-thank Heaven! 
7 4 
CONGRESS GETTING READY TO ADJOURN. 


Congress is getting ready to adjourn with a 
long record of inactivity—-and it does not seem 
to have been ‘‘masterly inactivity’ either—to its 
credit (or discredit). The legislation urged by 
the President has been ignored as far as public 
opinion would permit, John Sharp Williams 
Wittily comparing the attitude of the majority to- 
ward Roosevelt’s wishes with the attitude of the 
little girl whose mother was trying to get the 
daughter to say her prayers: 

‘No,’ replied Betty, ‘I ain’t going to say my 
prayers to-night, and I ain’t going to say my 
prayers to-morrow night, and I ain’t going to say 
them Tuesday night. Then if nothing ain’t hap- 
pened by that time, I ain’t never going to say 
them any more.’ ’”’ 

The Appalachian forest reserve bill as passed 
by the House Thursday, providing simply for a 
commission to investigate what has already been 
investigated ten times enough already, is a snare 
and a delusion, a makeshift worse than nothing. 


The ship subsidy measure is now tacked on to 


pass in this shape. Comparatively harmless in 
appearance as it is now, it bids fair to become 
the precedent for a formidable and vicious policy 
that the Nation may never again be able to 
shake off. 

af of 


THE NATIONAL POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 

The opposition to Bryan in the Democratic 
Party has now become practically helpless. Gov- 
ernor Johnson himself, addressing the American 
Cotton Manufacturers in Richmond, Va., Thurs- 
day humorously remarked that he’ came South 
partly to gratify what he supposed to be a certain 
curiosity on the part of this section to see and 
hear him, but since getting the returns from Ala- 
bama and South Carolina, he was not sure that 
any such curiosity. had ever existed! In Ala- 
bama, it will be remembered, the Democratic 
voters in the primary voted for Bryan against 
Johnson by. a majority of three to one, and the 
South Carolina Democratic convention last week 
also instructed for the Nebraskan by an over- 
whelming vote, the News and Courier’s long fight 
against instructions bearing little fruit. 

The opposition to Taft in the Republican ranks 
has made little progress since our last issue, and 


‘the only thing troubling the big War Secretary is 


the great number of contests to be settled before 
delegates can be seated in the National Republican 
Convention. There are about eighty such con- 
tests, most of these coming from Southern ne- 
groes contesting the seats of “lily white’ dele- 
gates. 
of & 

MINOR MATTERS MERELY MENTIONED. 

The new Governor of Louisiana, Jared T. San- 
ders, inaugurated last week, is probably the 
youngest Governor in the history of that State, 
and he starts his administration with a vigorous 
fight on race-track gambling.—The National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in session in New York 
City urges a revision of the tariff, urging that the 
present excessive duties are in restraint of trade. 
Says its resolution: ‘‘The habit of trading with 
a foreigner, once formed, is the best way of curing 
us of a disposition to do battle with him; the best 
Way, at the same time, to prevent him from be- 
coming tempted to fight with us; because the dis- 
covery is made on both sides that each is more 
profitable to the other as customer than an ene- 
my.’’—Governor Napoleon B. Broward, of Florida, 
is the choice of his party for United States 
Senator as expressed in the primary last week. 
Governor Broward has done a great work for his 
State in draining its public swamp lands. Lands 
formerly untillable, are worth $100 an acre drain- 
ed, and it is estimated that in this way $500,- 
000,000 has been added to Florida’s property 
values. Other States owning swamp lands might 
well take this lesson to heart and we commend 
the matter to the attention of public press and 
State officials. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


We agree that the land should be so used that 
erosion and soil wash should cease, that there 
should be reclamation of arid and semi-arid re- 
gions by means of irrigation, and of swamp and 
overflowed regions by means of drainage, that the 
waters should be so conserved and used as to 
promote navigation, to enable the arid regions to 
be reclaimed by irrigation and to develop power 
in the interests of the people; that the forests, 
which regulate our rivers, support our industries 
and promote the fertility and productiveness of 
the soil, should be preserved and perpetuated; 
that the minerals found so abundantly beneath the 
surface should be so used as to prolong their util- 
ity; that the beaut, healthfulness, and habitability 
of our country should be preserved and increased: 
that the sources of national wealth exist for the 
benefit of all the people, and that the monopoly 


thereof should not be tolerated.—From Declara- 


tion of National Conference for the Conservation 
of our Natural Resources, Washington, D. C., May 
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Blue Grass in the South.—Wherever there is| 
lime enough in the soil, as I am sure there is in 
the heavy clay soil about Starkville, Miss., and 
the young plants have others associated with them 
to give a slight shade at first, blue grass will cer- 
tainly thrive. It thrived on the hill at the Experi- 
ment Farm at Raleigh fully exposed to the sun. 

Here, where I now live, is a sandy piney} 
woods section, where years ago it was thought} 
that grass would not grow. But since the truck- 
ers have been bringing train loads of city manure | 
down here, and the land has had some lime ap- 
plied, blue grass has come in, and borders all the | 
shell roads, and the improved land naturally sods 
over with blue grass when left idle, and in the 
town beautiful lawns have taken the place of the 
sandy yards of years ago. It is largely a matter of 
improving the fertility of the soil and putting some 
lime there, for blue grass is a native of a lime- 
stone section. 

But there is another blue grass that is especi- 
ally suited to the conditions of the South, and 
being especially a winter grass, it mixes well with 

fermuda. This is the Texas blue grass, 
arachnifera, which runs like Bermuda and gets 
greener when the Bermuda gets brown. I would 
always try to have some of it in the mixture for 
pasture. No pasture is complete in the South that 
does not furnish winter as well as summer feed. 
a7 

Holding Cotton.—I am always glad to see a 
man practicing what he preaches, and C. C. Moore 
is doing it. If all the cotton farmers had their 


last year’s crop locked up, the spinners across the | 


water would soon 


be clamoring for cotton at any 
old price. : 


‘2. 


. 


ow 


Summer Treatment of Alfalfa.—I am very glad 
to learn that some of our readers have a good stand 
of alfalfa. The main trouble now will be with 
the crab grass in spring-sown alfalfa. You should 
mow it by all means. Look carefully at the base 
of the plants and you will probably see young 
shoots starting from the base of the plants. Set 
the mower so that these young shoots will not 
be cut. If the crop cut is worth saving, cure it 
of course. jut in any event, the crop will be 
strengthened by the mowing. Then, if later in 
the season it shows signs of turning yellow, mow 
it at once, and if the crab grass threatens to over- 
top it, mow it off before seeding. 

Next spring early go over it with a dressing of 
lime and then chop it in with a ‘dise or cutaway, 


for the chopping will not only mix the lime in, but | 


will help the alfalfa. 
J 


. 


Managing Strawberries After 


the second crop. 


fruiting for some later crop. 


Comment Suggested by Last Week’s Paper. 


Poa | 


Fruiting.—No | 
strawberry plantation should be kept longer than | 
It is always best to plant a plot | 
every year, so as to have one making a partial | 
crop and one a full crop to be plowed under after | 





With a plantation that has just made its first 
crop, the best plan after the fruit is off is to go 
through and throw a furrow from the rows and 
then at once apply a good dressing, say 500 
pounds per acre of a high-grade fertilizer, and 
then with the cultivator work the soil back. This 
will give you a fine strong growth to make strong 
crowns for the next year’s fruiting, for without 
this strong fall growth you cannot have the crop 
you would with it. But I would never try to keep 
an old patch clean. It is far better to keep plant- 
ing. 
a 

Don’t Depend on Inoculated Seed.—Mr. Webb is 
perfectly right about the value of crimson clover. 
It is the greatest help in preserving the wasting 
of the soil’s fertility in winter as well as adding 
humus and nitrogen, and is the best of all crops 
to supplement what the cowpea does in summer, 
But I would advise Mr. Webb not to waste time 
and money in inoculated seed, for it has been 
proven conclusively that the artificial cultures 
used in this inoculation are perfectly valueless in 
a short time. The New York Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y., has just issued a bulletin on in- 
| Gculation, especially in the growing of alfalfa. 
| Their conclusion is that ‘‘An attempt to supply 
| the germs by applying pure cultures to the seed, 
| drying and sowing resulted in almost complete 
failure.’”’ The only way to introduce the bacteria 
| that live on any legume is to get soil from a field 
| where that plant has succeeded and has made 
| nodules. Crimson clover often fails the first sea- 
| son it is sown on the land, and will succeed on the 
|same land the next season, as the soil seems to 
| set inoculated from the first sowing. 
| x 


} 

| Help the Legumes to Enrich Your Land.—But 
| what Mr. Webb noticed in his corn rows shows 
| the need of the plant. Clover and all the legumes 
| will get nitrogen from the air, but if the supply 
of phosphorie acid and potash is deficient in the 
soil the crop will fail. A farmer living near me 
said a few days ago that he has been disappointed 


consumers of the mineral elements as the le- 
gumes, and while they will give us nitrogen from 
the air they will not give the minerals, and the 
legume crops are the ones where we should be 
more liberal with phosphoric acid and potash. 
Give these and the peas and clover will do the . 
rest. But do not imagine that merely growing a 
crop on the land and taking it off is going to en- 
rich it. 
4 


Fertilizers in South Carolina.—Mr. Hoyt’s fig- 
ures are very suggestive: $150,885.87 paid al- 
ready for fertilizer tags. This represents 603,540 
tons. If this fertilizer ‘averages but $20 a ton, it 
means that the farmers of South Carolina have 
bought this spring over twelve million dollars 
worth of fertilizer! And it will be safe to say that 
by far the larger number of them have gone in 
debt for it and expeet the cotton crop to pay 
TOF Tt. 

As Mr. Hoyt suggests, mueh of this may have 
been bought to help the corn crop to recover from 
the stunting of the Williamson method, and those 
that use it in this way and in the lavish manner 
of Mr. Williamson, will be paying a round price 
for the corn gained. But what a hole that twelve 
millions will make in the returns from the cotton 
crop, for the cotton crop will have to carry the 
whole burden! 

If South Carolina fed three beeves for every 
bale of cotton she makes that fertilizer bill would 
not be so high, and there would be more cotton 
made per acre, by reason of the home-made ma- 
nure. Secretary Wilson told them that it was 
ridiculous for a farming community to send off 
for its butter and cheese, and he might also have 
said that it is still more ridiculous for a farming 
community to send off after its mules and meat 
and hay and to spend five or six millions of dol- 
lars more for commercial fertilizers than there 
would be any need for buying if they farmed 
right, and then make every one else who has 
anything to do with the cotton crop rich, while 
they get poor and keep their land poor. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





NEXT WEFK’S PAPER. 





at the results in his corn following cowpeas, that 
| he did not think the land was helped much. He 
| had sown on an old sandy field some peas and 
| had cut them for hay. His soil was naturally de- 
| ficient in phosphoric acid and potash, and he ap- 
| plied no fertilizer to the peas, and brought back 
none of the manure they helped to make, and 


| hence with the exception of the small amount of 


his soil by sowing the peas. Sowing peas or clover 


any manure or giving the legumes any fertilizer, 


in any other crop. 
liberal application of acid phosphate and potash, 


nitrogen in the roots he had really impoverished | 
on land and taking them off and not returning 


is about as good a plan for running land down as 
Peas and clover, aided by a 


will give a heavier crop of feed and far more ni- 
trogen fixing than without it, but it is well to re- 


Suggestions for June Farm Work will be an im- 
portant part of Editor Massey’s page next week. 

Don’t Harvest Your Wheat Before it is Ripe is 
a timely topic that will be treated by a farmer of 
experience and large observation. 

The King Road Drag—there will be an inter- 
esting article on this simple but wonderfully ef- 
fective contrivance for road-mending. By the way, 
the Government has just issued a bulletin on this 
split-log drag for earth roads. 

Some Spring-Time Health Problems—heading 
off malaria and mosquitoes, and looking after the 
milk supply for the baby’s sake—will be treated 
by Dr. R. H. Lewis, Secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Board of Health. 
With 





“Sow Sorghum Peas,” says Mr. A. L. 


| member that none of our crops are such greedy| French, who will tell more about it in next issue. 
| 
| 





WHY SPEND MONEY FOR THAT WHICH IS NOT BREAD, AND YOUR LABOR 


FOR THAT WHICH SATISFIETH 


I have been thinking over the statement which 
Mr. Hoyt made last week in regard to the amount 


of fertilizers bought 


this season. Six hundred and three thousand five 
hundred and forty-three tons of fertilizer! 


us assume that these tons cost an average of $2¢ 


per ton (and this is a low estimate I think), and 
we have here in the svring months of this year 


the great. sum of $12,070,860 that the farmers o 
South Carolina have paid, or promised to pay, fo 
fertilizers alone. 
are all the low grade of the 
has been spent for nitrogen alone, at twenty cent 
ler pound, nearly $5,000,000! 

Bd 


And so far as the cotton crop is concerned, not 


a cent of the five millicn dollars need have been| tion of acid phosyhate and potash, there would 


spent if the farmers farmed right. Suppose | have been feed for stock, feed for the soil, and | 
| 

that all the land now in cotton in South humus-making material to keep up the improve- 

Carolina had been sown in cowpeas last sum-| ment, if the forage is fed and returned to the soil | 


lier and these peas had had 


of three hundred pounds of acid phosphate an 


fifty pounds of muriate of potash per acre, an 


the great crov of peavine hay this would have | 


in South Carolina already 


Let 


Suppose that these fertilizers 
2—S8—2 goods, there | 


an application 


produced had been fed last winter, and the manure | 


crop of cotton this season! 
whole ton per acre of the 2—8—2 goods. 


» yet many will apply but 200 pounds per 


f 
e | 


nual rainfall supplies. 


s| has cost nearly five million of dollars. 


| the money is spent it has added nothing of value 


|to crop or soil, while, if the same 


that made it. 
d | 
d | 





far more nitrogen in this way than it would in ‘a 
And | 
acre of | Maryland where 80 per cent of the fertilizer sold 
that low grade mixture, one-fourth of which is 
dirt no better than what the farmer already has. 
He will be applying four pounds of nitrogen per 
acre, an amount that would hardly affect the crop 
at all, for it is but two-thirds as much as the an- 
But all over the State it 
And when 


amount of 
money had been used on a pea crop in the applica- 


With only acid phosphate and pot- | 
ash applied to the peas and the peas left to make | 
the cotton after feeding them, the farmers of | 
South Carolina could save five millions of dollars | 
annually that they spend for nitrogen which they | vested.. 


NOT? 


spread broadcast on the land that is now in cot- could get in far larger amount without cost, and 
ton—what a difference there would be in the] at the same time be restoring the wasted humus 
The land would get| to their soil. 


at 
I have frequently mentioned the section in 
contains no nitrogen, and where the best farmers 
lave bought none for twenty years, and use only 
acid phosphate and potash on the wheat, and yet 
have brought their land up to the highest average 
production of wheat in the United States, never 
thinking of buying fertilizer for the corn crop, 
though they make from fifty to seventy-five bush- 
els per acre. But they make manure at home. 
Put the cotton crep of the South in the place 
where their wheat crop is and adopt the same ro- 
| tation in effect, and we would soon see the cotton 
crop run up in average per acre till a bale per 
acre would not be considered a big yield, and no 
fertilizer to buy but acid phosphate and potash 
liberally for the peas, leaving the peas and their 


feeding to do the rest. And they will do it far 
better than a little 2—8—2 fertilizer dribbled in 
the furrow, and the land no better after it is 
done, but actually poorer when the crop is har- 
W. F. MASSEY. 
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LaFayette 
STOGK FARM 


J. CROUCH & SON, PROP’S. 


Largest 
Im porters 
and 
Breeders 





ons and Belgian Stal 
America. 
stallions at our Barns at LaFay- 
ette, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and 


lions in 
200 head of high class 


Raleigh, N. C. Every horse 
guaranteed and liberal terms. 
North Carolina headquarters at 
the J. M. Pace Mule Co. Stables, 
Raleigh, N.C. If your country 
needs a good stallion—write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON. 
OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 

Berkshire Hogs 

37 cows produced in 1907 14175 

Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 

Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- | 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. ‘I have no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. He isa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, 
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a DIRECTORY” 








AMERICA’S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 





At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 


PERCHERONS 


4 years old and over ........----- Ist, 5th 

3 years old and under 4---..-.--..- 1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3 --..-..-.-2nd, 5th 
PLOGUCS Of MAG... 5.65 ccnwscc seve Ist 


Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 


4 years old and over --......-...--1St, 
3 years old and under 4 ist, 
Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 
Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


2nd, 3rd 
2nd 











The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (In America)every 
year Save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
South for cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A.L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 

















Arrowhead Farm. 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 
sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 
weigh from 45 to53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’r, 


Charlottesville, Va. 
Big Reduction Sale 


On Fox, Deer and Cat Hounds. Broke dogs 
$20 to $30. Extra broke bitches $30 to $50. Pups 
$15 per pair. Broke ’Possum and Coon dogs $18 
each, 2 for $30. Dogs suitable for cat $12.50 to 
$17.50. Red and gray fox cubs 6 for $25. 30S. 
C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00; $3.25 per 100; 15 B. P. 
Rock Eggs $1.00; $5.00 per 100. 

J. D. STODGHILL, 





Shelbyville, Ky. 


Jersey Calves for Sale. 





Jersey Male Calves by Trevarth’s General; 
he by General Marigold out Trevarth’s Puri- 
tan. General Marigold by Major Polo out 
of Mary Idagold, test 23 lbs. of butter in 
seven days as a three year old. Major Polo 
by Glynllyn Boy out of Massey Polo, the 
butter Queen of the Jersey Race, milked in 
seven days 354 lbs. of milk that made 30 lbs. 
64 oz. of butter. Price right. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 











THE Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 
A larve lot te select from. 

Junction City, Ky. 


DON’T BUY DUROCS > 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; 
from the old reliable firm 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mu!berry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From the best registered stock, two monthsold, 
now ready for delivery; per pair (boarandsow) 
$15.00; sows per pair $12.50. Special quotations 
on trios. Can furnish them in pairs and trios 
no akin. Correspondence solicited. 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, 


R. F. D. NO. 1, - - HILLSBORO, N. C. 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD JACK FOR SALE! 


Will deliver anywhere in the 





and mules. 
Joe E. Wright, 





order 








State for Two Hundred Dollars. 


STANLEY, N. C. 


R. H. W. BARKER, “tr 








PIGS. PIGS. -:- PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 


Sumnyside Farms, 
W, R, Walker, Prop’r. Tnion, 8S, C. 





——IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred ; 
Horses, Jersey - 
Cattle, Black; 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


COLLIES 






Essex Hogs, 
—— Scotch Collie 
= Dogs - :: 





The Kind that wiil 
drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful ana 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8. We sup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
the book, when requested. ‘The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


_ VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 





| 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 
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Polled Durhams and Shorthorn Durhams 


Some Questions Answered About the Relation of These Breeds and the 
Rules of Registration Applying to Cross-Breed Calves. 


Messrs. Editors: I want some infor- 
mation in regard to Durham cattle: 
(1) Are the Polled Durhams and the 
Shorthorn Durhams the same breed 
or separate and distinct breeds? (2) 
Would the calves from a registered 
Shorthorn bull and Polled Durham 
cows be entitled to registration, and 
would you advise such breeding? I 
already have a thoroughbred bull and 
am thinking of buying some Durham 
cows. Would it be better to buy a 
Polled Durham bull. also? (3) Is 
either breed better than the other? 
I am raising a few Shorthorn cattle; 
and sold some seven months’ old 
ealves that weighed 500 pounds; but 
I want to do better, and will greatly 
appreciate any information you can 
give me. BE. W. H. 


Editorial Answer: (1) Polled Dur- 
hams are either pure-bred Short- 
horns, or nearly so, and the term 
Shorthorn Durhams used in the ques- 
tion is seemingly used to denote what 
is called ‘‘double standard,’’ Polled 


Durhams. 


* © 


(2) “Single standard’’ Polled Dur- 
hams were the result of breeding 
pure-bred Shorthorn bulls to native 
mulley cows. ‘Single standard’’ is 
applied to them because they can be 
registered only in the Polled Durham 
herdbook, and not in the American 
Shorthorn herdbook. Cows’ were 
used for breeders that possessed the 
Shorthorn type, and cattle of this 
breeding is quite like true Short- 
horns, though Shorthorn critics 
claimed at the start that the new 
breed did not have enough thickness 


* 


of flesh. Practically, whatever ap- 
plies to Shorthorns will apply to 
polled Durhams, except that the 


Polled Durhams have no horns. The 
“double standard” Polled Durhams 
can be registered in both herd books, 
since they have descended from pure: 
bred Shorthorns on both sides. The 
American Polled Durham Association 
originally required that to qualify 





for registration, animals must have | 











BILTMORE BERKSHIRES | 


We are now booking orders for young pigs 
from our spring litters. Write for price list, 
Combinations of English and American 
blood lines. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING! 


Owing to the lateness of the season we 
are giving a 25 per cent. discount on our 
prices for eggs. Take advantage of this 
reduction and send your order in at once. 


JERSEY; BULLS AND HEIFERS! 


Write for pedigrees and 
descriptions. 


Biltmore Farms, :: Biltmore, N. C. 

















BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Nineteen Fine Berkshire Pigs (two litters), 
Biltmore strain, ready for delivery June Ist, at 
$5.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


ATWATER FARM, 
RIGGSBEE, 





Two Young Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


I have two fine young Purebred Shorthorn 
Bulls I would sell; one now ready for service 
and good enough to head any herd. 


G. F. HAMBRIGHT, 
King’s Mountain, R. F. D. No. 2, N.C. 
pay fancy prices for grade 


Wt iy’ stock when you can get better 


individuals with American Shorthorn Associa- 
tion certificates and numbers, for the same or 
even less money from Burke’s Garden Cattle 








Co., Tazewell. Va. 


true polled heads; the color and 
characteristic markings of Short- 
horn; and not less than 87% per 


cent of Shorthorn blood in 1893, at 
least 9334 per cent after 1896, and 
fully 96% per cent after 1899. Vol- 
ume III of the American Polled Dur- 
ham Herdbook (published 1905) 
contains the by-laws of that Asso- 
ciation as adopted in 1902, a part 
of which is as follows: ‘‘Animals to 
be eligible to entry in the American 
Polled Durham Herdbook must be 
at least six months old; must be 
naturally hornless; must have both 
parents recorded therein or have one 
parent recorded in the book and the 
other parent recorded in the Ameri- 
can Shorthorn Herdbook or other 
generally accepted Shorthorn Herd- 
book; and, further, must have an 
ancestry, that are eligible, recorded 
in the American Polled Durham 
Herdbook.” With this information 
one should be able to decide, after 
considering what he wishes to ac- 
complish with his cattle, whether he 
should use a Polled Durham Bull on 
cows of that breed. 


* * * 


(3) While there will be inferior 
and superior strains in each breed, 
it must be evident that Polled Dur- 
hams are essentially pure-bred Short- 
horns, except the head _ variation, 
particularly if the Polled Durhams 
are ‘‘double standard.” Polled Dur- 
hams having the beef-producing ca- 
pacity of the Shorthorns, as well as 
their dual-purpose qualities, are 
growing in favor, since many are 
coming to prefer cattle that do not 
have horns; and either of these two 
breeds have so many good qualities 
that it should give satisfaction. 





DROPS OF DAIRY CREAM. 





Keep a cow in good. condition 
while carrying a calf, and make this 
a special point six or eight weeks 
before delivery. Dry her off at least 
six weeks before delivery. During 
her first pregnancy feed a heifer as a 
cow in full milk would be fed. 


Feed a heifer with her first calf 
more liberally in proportion to the 
milk given than would be done in 
the case of an older cow, since the 
heifer has to have extra feed to 


| make growth while giving milk. Her 


| usefulness 
| largely 


in the future will also 
depend om how much her 
milk production is developed during 


| the first milking period. 


If selling milk to consumers who 
complain about its souring too soon 


|and you have kept it clean,and rea- 


sonably cool, inquire how the con- 


|sumers handle it, whether the ves- 


| closed 
| means are employed to keep germs 
CHATHAM CO., N. C. | 


| without giving offense. 


sels they put it into are regularly 
scalded and whether it is kept in 
vessels or whether other 


flying about in the air from enter- 
ing it. The producer is often blamed 
for the results of somebody else’s 
mismanugement. A little tact may 
be required to make these inquiries 
Every con- 
sumer believes he or she cannot be 
at fault, and that all shorteomings 
in the milk should be charged up to 
the producer. If either the producer 
or the consumer lacks the co-opera- 
tion of the other, bad results may 
be experienced and the innocent 
party be blamed. 
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LIVE POINTS ON LIVE STOCK. 


Because the sire furnishes half the 
blood for the offspring, use particu- 
lar care and if necessary go to some 
expense in getting a good type of 
sire. 

The loss resulting from the use of 
inferior sires ig enormous; and it is 
one of the perplexing wonders of live 
stock raising that breeders will go 
on from year to year with small orof- 
its, due to poor sires. 

Live stock raising necessarily 
goes with the highest type of farm- 
ing, giving a diversity of work, dis- 
tributing the income through differ- 
ent seasons of the year, and helping 
wonderfully in the problem of main- 
aining soil fertility. 

Both in the dairy buildings and in 
the dairy vessels of all kinds sun- 
shine will be found the cheapest and 
best germ-killer. It is better than 
chemicals as far as its use is possi- 
ble. Add to its cleanliness, and 
germs will not give much trouble. 

Stock raising requires higher in- 
telligence and more business ability 
than all-cotton farming; and it is 
for that very reason that raising 
stock is more profitable. Stock rais- 
ing also tends to develop the mind of 
the farmer, since he has more sub- 
jects on which he is compelled to 
think. 

The only time that it will pay to 
cross breeds is when something is. be- 
ing raised only for market, and then 
it is questionable whether crossing 
will pay. When the offspring is to be 
used for breeding purposes, crossing 
will not pay. Those not used to 
breeding should not confuse grading 
up a herd by the use of a pure bred 
sire, with crossing. Crossing in its 
strict sense means mixing one pure 
breed with another. 


Investigations made by the Animal 
Husbandry Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in- 
dicate that the sexes of pigs are more 
evenly balanced than is sometimes 
supposed. Out of 1,447 litters there 
were 13,285 pigs, 6,660 being boars 
and 6,625 being sows. Put in its 
simplest form, these litters were di- 
vided in the proportion of 201 boars 
to 200 sows—a difference so slight 
as hardly to be worth mentioning. 





Serub sires beget scrub offspring 
and scrub incomes for their owner. 
Use pure-bred sires persistently. Like 
begets like. If this were not so, 
stock breeding would be little bet- 
ter than gambling in a game of 
chanee. The sire, for the purposes 
of breeding, is one-half of the herd 
when both the sire and the dams are 
pure bred; but when the dams are 
scrubs, the sire is a deal more than 
one-half of the herd. It is proba- 
ble that he will do more than the 
dams in fixing the characteristics of 
the offspring from scrub or from 
grade dams, because he has many 
generations of ancestors practically 
of the same type, while the ancestors 
of the dams represent many types. 
He and his ancestors are a unit in 
the tendency to’ perpetuate _ their 
type, while the different kinds of an- 
cestors of the dams are so various 
in type that they cannot work as a 
unit in fixing the type of the off- 
spring. 

Do you want to make some good 
honest money and get your pay every 
night? Write a line (a postal card 
will do) to Special Circulation Man- 
ager of The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and he will tell you 








A FEW OF 


THE MANY 


VERY PROMINENT USERS OF THE 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 





U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice-President of United States. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., the great banker. 

Andrew Carnegie, Esq., the great steel magnate. 

Judge Alton B. Parker, Ex-Candidate for President. 

John D. Rockefeller, Esq., President the Standard Of] Co. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Esq., New York City. 

Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York City. 

Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard, proprietor of Hoard’s ‘Dairyman. 
J. B. Duke, Esq., President American Tobacco Co. 

H. B. Gurler, Esq., the Dean of American dairying. 

C. I. Hood, Esq., of ‘‘sarsaparilla’’ and fancy cattle fame. 
Sir Hugh Montagu Allan, head of the Allan steamship lines. 
Pennock E. Sharples, Esq., of Sharpless butter fame. 
Richard Watson Gilder, Esq., editor the Century Magazine. 
Thomas W. Lawson, Esq., of ‘frenzied finance’? fame. 

E. M. Barton, Esq., President the Western Electric Co. 
W. Campbell Clark, Esq., of the Clark Thread Co. 


H. N. Higginbotham, Esq., President Chicago World’s Fair. 
T. Eaton, Esq., President Canada’s greatest department store. 
R. T. Crane, Esq., President the Crane Co., Chicago. 

Dr. J. A. Mead, President the Howe Scale Co. 

John H. Starin, Esq., of ‘*Glen Island’? and steamship fame. 
Fairfield ‘* Certified’ Dairies, Montclair, N. J. 


Hon. F. E. Dawley, State Director Farm Institutes, New York. 
Oakleigh Thorne, Esq., President Trust Co. of America. 
Walker-Gordon Laboratories, of all large cities. 

C. Brigham & Co., Boston’s great milk dealers. 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., the world’s greatest milk concern. 
Dr. S. B. Hartman, of ‘* Peruna”’ and stock farm fame. 

J: B. Haggin, Esq., the great capitalist and land owner. 
Rev. E. M. Stires, Rector of St. Thomas’, New York. 

\v. W. Montague, Ex-Postmaster, San Francisco. . 

Hon. Herbert W. Bowen, Ex-Minister to Venezuela. 

William Ladd, Esq., the prominent Pacific Coast financier. 
S. R. Guggenheim, Esq., the smelting magnate. 

P. G. Henderson, Esq., President Red Polled Cattle Club. 

D. H. Anderson, Esq., editor of the Irrigation Age, Chicago. 
W. H. Wanamaker, Esq., the Philadelphia clothier. 

Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Ex-U. 8S. Attorney-General. 

Philip Moen, Esq., the great wire manufacturer. 

Dr. Charles McBurney, the great surgeon. 

Col. Charles F. Mills, editor Farm Home, Springfield, Ohio. 
T. S. Cooper, Esq., the chief importer of Jersey cattle. 


W. A. Shaw, Esq., proprietor of the Texas Farmer. 

J. McLain Smith, Esq., editor of Farmer’s Home, Dayton, Ohio. 
Hon. B. P. Norton, Ex-State Dairy Commissioner of Iowa, 
Hon. H. K. Boyer, Ex-Superintendent U. 8. Mint. 

Joseph L. Jones, Esq , President Philadelphia Milk Exchange. 
Hon. Edward Burnett, of ‘‘ Deerfoot Farm”’ fame. 

Mrs. W. E. H. Massey, Dentonia Park Farm, Toronto. 

Tilson’s Farm, of * Tilson’s Oats” fame. 

Prof. F. J. Sleightholm, Government Dairy School, Strathroy. 


Denman Thompson, Esq., the actor of ‘*Old Homestead” fame. 


William A. Wright, Esq., President New York Milk Exchange. 
Prof. W. H. Caldwell, Secretary American Guernsey Cattle Club. 
Dr. Leslie D. Ward, Vice-President Prudential Life Insurance Co. 


Edw. R. Strawbridge, Esq., Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 





The Royal Dairy of England, at Sandringham. 

E. H. Harriman, Esq., the Pacific Railway magnate. 

Hon, Whitelaw Reid, U. S. Ambassador to England. 

August Belmont, Esq., the great banker and subway magnate. 
Hon. Sydney Fisher, Canadian Minister of Agriculture. 

Miss Helen Gould, the great philanthropist. 

Charles L. Tiffany, Esq. ,Tiffany & Co., the famous jewellers. 
Walter W. Law, Esq., owner of Briarcliff Farms. 

C. P. Goodrich, Esq., the well-known dairy writer. 

George J. Gould, Esq., the railway and financial magnate. 
Frederick G. Bourne, Esq., President Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
James J. Hill, Esq., the great Western railway magnate. 

J. C. Hoagland, Esq., President Royal Baking Powder Co. 

Col. Alfred A. Pope, of bicycle and automobile fame. 

Sir William Van Horne, Ex-President Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Clarence H. Mackay, Esq., President Postal Telegraph & Cable Co. 
J. Ogden Armour, Esq., head of Armour & Co., Chicago. 

H. McK. Twombly, Esq., owner of the finest dairy in the world. 
George Burnham, Esq., President Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
John Huyler, Esq., the famous New York candy maker. 

Hon. Paris Gibson, U. S. Senator from Montana. 

Henry O. Havemeyer, Esq., President American Sugar Co. 
James Stillman, Esq., President Nat. City Bank, New York City. 
L. F. Swift, Esq., President Swift Packing Co., Chicago. 
Norman B. Ream, Esq., of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Edward D. Adams, Esq., of the Allis-Chalmers Co. 

John Newman, Esq., President Elgin Butter Board of Trade. 
Dr. Charles H. Frazier, Medical Dean University of Pennsylvania. 
Nathan Straus, Esq., of R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
Beatrice Creamery Co., largest creamery concern in the world. 
Moses Taylor, Esq., President Lackawanna Steel Co. 

John Sloane, Esq., W. & J. Sloane, great carpet manufacturers, 
George H. Ellis, Esq., proprietor Christian Register, Boston. 
J.R. Whipple, Esq., prop’r Touraine and Young’s Hotels, Boston. 
F. L. Houghton, Esq., Sec’y Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Assn. 

Col. F. P. Holland, proprietor of Texas Farm and Ranch. 
Walter M. Lowney, Esq , the -candy manufacturer. 

Mrs. Scott Durand, owner Chicago’s famous Crabtree dairy. 
William MacKenzie, Esq., Pres’t Canadian Northern Railway 
John Arbuckle, Esq., the great coffee merchant. . 
Sheffield Farms, high-class milk producers. 

Horton Ice Cream Co., the biggest of its kind. 

E. A. Darling, Esq., President American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Hon. Fletcher D. Proctor, Governor of Vermont. 

Colgate Hoyt, Esq., President Automobile Club of America, 
George W. Vanderbilt, Esq. of Biltmore, N.C. 

Samuel Haugdahl, Esq., Grand Prize butter winner, Paris Exp’s’n 
Frank E. De Long, Esq., of ‘‘hook and eye” fame. 

Hon. John Lee Carroll, Ex-Governor of Maryland. 

Daniel Sully, Esq., the well-known actor. 

Prof. F. 8. Cooley, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

John Lowber Welsh, Esq., President Keystone Watch Case Co, 
James A. Rumrill, Esq., Ex-President Boston & Albany Railroad, 
Robert W. Reford, Esq., steamship magnate, Montreal, Canada. 
Hon. Thomas Ballantyne, Ex-Speaker Ontario Parliament. 
Fred. G. Crane, Esq., of the Crane Paper Co. 

J. H. Rushton, Esq., Ex-Pres’t Nebraska Dairymen’s Association, 
Robt. Crane, Esq., Crane Ice Cream Co., Philadelphia. 


And thousands of others equally well known. 





CATALOGUE AND COMPLETE PARTICULARS RECARDING 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS ARE TO BE HAD FOR THE ASKING 





42 E. Madison Street 1213 & 1215 Filbert St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





This Will Kill the Lice on Your Pigs. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


General Offices : 
165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


173-177 William Street 14 & 16 Princess Street 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG. 
107 First Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 








Messrs. Editors: 


Then take a coal oil can and run a} 
small stream of the clear coal oil the} 





eat after they are so weak that they 
cannot stand. They cough very much 





how. Worth looking into. 


A correspondent 
wants a sure remedy for lice on 
hogs; has tried tar and coal oil with- 
out effect. I suspect the trouble is, 
that the pigs’ beds are full of lice 
and the pigs pick up a new crop after 
those they were carrying have been 
killed, as I never saw a louse that 
coal oil wouldn’t kill. I would suggest 


changing the hogs’ sleeping quarters | 


and dipping the small pigs in a bar- 





rel of the dip we advised using some | 


weeks ago, made as follows: Use any 
good cattle dip, such as Zengleum, 
Chloro-Naptholeum, Miner’s Fluid, 
ete., one part of dip to thirty parts of 
soft water. To three gallons of this 
add one gallon of strong soap suds 
and a pint of coal oil. 


whole length of each old sow’s back. 
Only a little will be needed as it will 
spread all over the hog and will kill 
both lice and nits. 

This remedy must not be used on 
sows heavy with pig, as it is very 
liable to cause abortion. Dipping 
should be done at intervals of ten 
days. <A good ‘‘wallow” will help 
greatly in keeping the sows free of | 
lice in the summer time. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Lung-Worms, Possibly, in These 
Hogs. 
Messrs. Editors: What is the mat- 
ter with my hogs and what remedy 
shall I use? They eat all right but 


they get poor and weak. They can) 
hardly stand up to eat. Some will) 


| when they first come from the bed in 


the morning. A READER. 


(Answer by Dr. Tait Butler.) 


It is impossible for any one to 
positively determine the nature and 
cause of such trouble as affects these 
hogs from the meager facts given. 
The symptoms resemble somewhat 
those caused by lung worms. The only 
effective treatment is an injection in- 
to the trachea or windpipe which is 
not practicable for the farmer. Good 


| feed and care and- clean sleeping 


quarters free from dust will aid in 
the recovery of the pigs. When this 
trouble is known to exist the hog 
lots should be changed to fresh unin- 
fected grounds. 
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Cultivating Your Growing Corn 


How Best to Cultivate to (1) Kill Weeds and 
Use of Weeder, and Cultivator—Importance of 


(2) Conserve Moisture— 
Dust Mulch—Avoid 


Deep Plowing after Roots Lengt hen. 


By Henry Wallace, Editor Wallaces’ Farmer. 


It may be well just now, when far- 
mers are beginning to cultivate their 
corn, to ask the question: Why cul- 
tivate it? What is the philosophy 
underlying the cultivation of the corn 
crop? Cultivation may to some small 
extent repair the mistakes that have 
been made in the preparation of the 
seed bed, but this after all is but in- 
cidental to the main objects which 
cultivation must have in view. 

The answer naturally given would 
be: To kill weeds. And this is cor- 
rect; but when this is the object in 
view care should be taken to make 
the cultivation most effective. Our 
annual weeds—and these constitute 
the bulk of the weeds growing in the 
corn field—cah be killed with the 
greatest ease, provided the work is 
done in the right way, with the right 
tool, and at the right time. At the 
first they have no well developed 
root system, only a long white root; 
and if the ground is stirred even to 
an inch in depth in dry weather in 
the heat of the day the work is done. 
Hence the tool which will cover the 
largest acreage with the least expen- 
diture of force, and kill these weeds 
in the ‘‘white,’’ is the tool to be used. 


Use of the Weeder. 





Just here we might mention that 
under the circumstances above out- 
lined there is no tool that will do 
such execution as the weeder. It is, 
lrowever, useless when land is wet. It 
is not of much use on a cloudy day; 
but with the land in first-class condi- 
tion on a clear, sunshiny day an ac- 
tive boy with the weeder will cover 
from twenty to thirty acres; and if | 
he will repeat the operation in a 
couple of days he will kill more 
weeds than he would be able to kill 
working with other tools during the 
entire month of June. This tool is 
of no use, however, if the land is in- 
fested with perennial weeds, such as 
quack grass, morning-glory, bind- 
weed, Canada thistles, Muhlenberg 
smartweed, horse nettle and milk- 
weed. These have an established 
root system, and the weeder will 
merely cultivate them, except per- 
haps in the case of the morning- 
glory or bind-weed, where the growth 
is sufficient to wrap around the teeth 
of the weeder and enable it to pull 
them out by the roots. For land in- 
.fested in this way another tool must 
be used, and we know of none better 
than surface cultivators or attach- 
ments for surface cultivation. These 
shave off about an inch of the upper 
surface; and while they do not de- 
stroy the root system of these plants, 
they keep the leaves from obtaining 
access to the air, and if this is con- 
tinued during the summer there is no 
perennial weed that can survive it. 


Place of the Shovel Cultivator. 


There will always be a place in 
most corn fields for the shovel culti- 
vator. Many times the preparation 
of the seed bed has been so imper- 
fect that it requires deep -cultivation 
the first time. Where this is the case, 
and where it can be done conveni- 
ently, the best thing to do is to give 
deep cultivation before the plant ap- 
pears, going as close to the row as 
possible, the same way in which it 
was plowed and without disturbing 
the corn. Then follow with the har- 
row or weeder cross-wise. If the 
corn field can be treated in this way, 
there being no great number of deep- 
rooted weeds or quack grass, 
is hut little cultivation needed after- | 
wards except of sufficient depth to 
kill the weeds. For no matter what 





there | 


| 
| 


else may happen, cultivation must be 
deep enough to kill weeds. 


Are Weeds Poisonous to Land? 


Few farmers realize the damage 
weeds do the corn field. In the first 
place they utilize available fertility; 
in the next place they utilize mois- 
ture; and in addition to all that they 
seem in some way to poison the land. 
We do not attempt to explain it. We 
will allow the wise men to fight out 
that problem, but we cannot account 
for all the damage done by weeds ex- 
cept on this theory. 

The destruction of weeds, however, 
is not the only reason for cultivat- 
ing corn. The roots of corn must 
have air. There is root breathing as 
well as leaf breathing; and hence any 
condition that prevents the proper 
aeration of the soil, such as a hard 
crust formed over the surface, will 
defeat the object of the farmer if he 
intends to grow a full crop of corn. 


Conservation of Moisture. 


There are two other reasons under- 
lying the cultivation of corn. One is 
the conservation of moisture. This 
is not an important reason in wet 
years In a large portion of the 
country there is more danger from a 
wet year than a dry. Some years 
we have a surplus of moisture, and 
while wise cultivation will tend to 
some extent to evaporate that sur- 
plus moisture, for the most part the 
farmer is helpless except in the way 
of providing thorough drainage of 
his land. 


The Dust Mulch. 

. There are, however, seasons or 
some time during the season when 
without proper cultivation there is 
waste of moisture which inevitably 
shortens the corn crop. To a certain 
extent the farmer can obviate this by 
keeping his corn field covered with a 
mulch of loose dirt from an inch to 
two inches deep. This he can readily 
do by proper cultivation and at the 
same time keep down weeds. There 
are some _ seasons when the corn 
ground has been thoroughly pre- 
pared, when the matter of killing 
weeds is really incidental to the con- 
stant maintenance of a dirt mulch up 
to the time when the corn is laid by. 
The main object of this, however, is 
not to conserve moisture for present 
use; for corn up to the time it begins 
to tassel uses comparatively little 
moisture. It will grow luxuriantly 
even without rain from the time it 
is planted, provided there is a store 
of moisture in the soil below and the 
dirt mulch is maintained; but there 
comes a time when the available 
moisture, other things being equal, 
determines the magnitude of the 
crop. That time is after the corn 
tassels and when it is putting forth 
its utmost efforts to produce a crop. 


Don’t Prune the Roots. 

We have no doubt that if it were 
practicable the corn crop of almost 
any year, and, in fact, of most years, 
would be increased by cultivation 
even after it is tasseled out. This 
cultivation, however, must neces- 
sarily be shallow in order to prevent 
root pruning, and with the amount 
of labor available it is seldom prac- 
ticable. The farmer should cultivate 
his corn just as long as it is possi- 
ble. It is a very great mistake to fix 
upon any certain definite number of 
times that you should cultivate your 
corn. We have laid corn by with 
three cultivations and we have given 
it seven. Everything depends on cir- 
cumstances and conditions. 





Keep in mind. therefore, that the 
two main objects in cultivating corn 
is the destruction of weeds and the 
conservation of moisture. There is 
another reason also, namely, the 
more frequently we cultivate the corn 
the more plant food we develop, or 
rather, the greater the amount of 
plant food becomes available. For, 
apart from weed destruction and the 
conservation of moisture, it should 
not be forgotten that any crop which 
requires cultivation serves, to some 
extent, the purpose of the summer 
fallow; and the object of the sum- 
mer fallow is not merely to kill 
weeds, but to develop available plant 
food that can be used by the next 
crop. 





How to Reduce the Cotton Acreage. 


Messrs. Editors: I will try to 
write to.the paper that I think so 
much of and which I think every 
Mississippi farmer ought to take. 
People in this part of the State are 
badly behind with their crops. We 
had one of the biggest rains the fifth 
of this month, and Leaf River got 
over a heap of the crop. I am a 
poor man, but think if the Lord 
would send something to cut the cot- 
ton crop half it would be a blessing 
to us farmers. We are too greedy 
to cut it ourselves. But, brother 
farmers, that is our only chance to 
get well and live well. We have 
been sick with debt and deeds of 
trust; but we can throw them off 
our homes and families if we will 
try, and let cotton alone. We can 
have more money by raising what 
we need at home. Our cribs and 
smokehouses are too far from home. 

It looks like, when the merchants 
want people to raise a living at home 
and they will not heed, they ought 
to keep still and give the merchants 
their prices for meat and corn and 
syrup and take what the merchants 
are willing to pay for our little cot- 
ton that we so much love. Most of 
those who write to the farm papers 
are asking about raising more cot- 
ton. I have cut my cotton one-third 
this year, and think that everybody 
else who is a Union man at heart 
will, too. There are a heap of Union 
men till you say something about 
cutting their cotton crops; then they 
kick. But I think they will kick 
this fall, when they get five or six 
cents for their crop. 

T. M. JAMES. 


Editorial Comment: Undoubtedly 
it is more practical to reduce the 
cotton acreage by using part of the 
cotton land for other crops, than by 
any other means; and that plan will 
be the most profitable to the invidual 
farmers and better for the whole cot- 
ton belt. Those who are not now 
working to get practical experience 
with other crops before the _ boll 
weevil reaches them will feel sick 
when the weevil does arrive. 





Alfalfa, Crimson Clover, Hogs, Cows, 
and The Progressive Farmer. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been read- 
ing The Progressive Farmer for the 
past two years and think that there 
is no other paper printed that is 
worth as much to the farmer as your 
paper is. I cannot see why every 
farmer should not take it. I think 
it is worth at least ten times its cost 
to me every year. I have tried sev- 
eral of the teachings of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The first thing 
was a patch of alfalfa. I have about 
1% acres of this and 4 acres of 
crimson clover that was sowed in 
corn when I worked it the last time, 
and it is fine. It has been feeding 
eleven hogs and 6 cows ever since 
the first of March, and there is 
plenty for them now. 

C. C. MILLER. 

Stanly Co., N. C. 





THE MARHETS. 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, —_, 23, 1908, 
Cotton, good to 114 


Off grades 7 to 98 

















NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 











lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: 

ancy B4to 3% 
SUEICULY DIINNG nececcanccenscenme 8 to 38% 
Prime 234 3 
MERCHING Pl ROG .nncccssncncncon B,to 34 
Bunch 8% to 
Spanish peanuts___.---.-.------ 95 to $1.00 





CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


“harleston, 8.C., May 25, 1908. 
D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed_. = 7 
> > Bellies, packe4d______. 






































Butts 534 
Butter— Creamery---_-.-......-.-.. 81 
Hams—Choice,as tosize and brand 13% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces -_.......---... 97 
Pearl meal $1 70 
Meal, Common 1 65 
Hay—Timothy 1 10 
Grain—Corn, white -_..-........... 93 

Corn, mixed 92 
Oats—Clipped white.--------------- 70 
Mixed 68 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 85 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds --.___ $1 60 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ____ 1 60 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds --_____ 1 10 
Middlings, per 100 a a 1 60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds--___-________ 65 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel _. 45 
Cotton Ties—Pieced _____-_._. ---__- 80 
Rebundled 80 
New ties $1 18 
Bagging—2 pounds 1034 
Flour—Spring wheat patent ______ $5 50 to 5 95 
Patent 5 00 to 25 
Straight 4 50 to 5 25 
Choice 4 00 to4 25 











ONE MINUTE 


Of your time weekly cares for one pair of 
squab-breeders; one bushel of feed keeps them 
one year; one pair breeders produce one dozen 
squabs; one dozen squabs sell for $5.50; one 
back-yard 40 x 50 feet keeps 500 breeders healthy. 
Write enclosing stamp. 
Success Pigeon and Poultry Pens, 
FLORENCE, S. C. 


THE COTTON GRADER 


How to Classify Cotton—Whole subject 
in a nutshell — First and only Complete 
Instructions ever published — Farmers, 
Merchants, Buyers, Sellers, learn to 
Grade Cotton. Postpaid $1. Order to-day 


The Cotton Grader Publishing Com’y. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Southern Seeds 


Cow peas, Soja beans, Cocke’s 
seed corn, Cotton seed, Cane see 
let, and seed sweet potatoes. 
prices and catalog No. 4. 








rolific 
, Mil- 
Write for 





WANTED ! 


A Hustling Representative in every county to 
sell ‘“*HOOD’S CELEBRATED NURSERY 
STOCK.’’ Liberal proposition; weekly cash 
advances; outfit free. Students make big 
money during vacation representing us. 

Write immediately for full particulars. 


W. T, HOOD & CO., Dept. B., 
Old Dominion Nurseries, RICHMOND, VA. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas 
and everything in this line to, Write them 
today. They are 

rFiewltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; 





BALTIMORE, Md. 


GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 














Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell 7 naw, 


Worth look- 
ing into. ry ie 








HICKORY SEED CO., - - Hickory, N. C. 














Cheaper than wood, t 


SARAMENT A WIRE 4X0 STEEL FENCE 
bo. #2 


combining stre ngth i? 
= andart. For lawns, 7 


2 Goch ches,cemeterie 
ay Send for FR E Satin 





A LOG. yt A 88 | 


Vay TTAVAVAsy THE WARD FENCE CO. 





qi tt 





Box 799 Decatur, Inc 
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Pitchfork Parables | ees 


| In which the Plain Truth 


| 
| By CHARLES M. SCHERER 








Ohe Parable of H. Alf Holliday. 


Showing How a Man’s Own Trust 


Mr. H. Alf Holliday didn’t believe 
in hurrying. Indeed, his greatest 
fear was that he might hurry. His 
practice was to reverse the old rule 
of ‘‘Never put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day’; and he rarely 
did any day what he could put off 
till the next. His Saturday half- 
holiday was a sacred thing to him. 
Saturday was little more than a time 
to eat and spend what he had made 
the former days of the week. Even 
if his crop was knee-deep in grass, 
he couldn’t forego his Saturday af- 
ternoon half-holiday; and during the 
forenoon he dreamed of how he 
would spend the half-holiday in the 
afternoon, and while he dreamt he 
didn’t do much work.” 


& 


If it didn’t rain Saturday, maybe 
it did Sunday; so, Monday, and pos- 
sibly the rest of that week, he had 
an excuse not to work, because the 
land was not fit. The knee-high 
grass hadn’t stopped for the half- 
holiday, and Sunday it kept on grow- 
ing; also, when it rained, it con- 
tinued to grow Monday and maybe 
several days more. During his half- 
holidays and at all other times when 
he had a chance, he would talk about 
trusts keeping a man down; but his 
own trust that he would get through 
some way, whether he worked or not, 
was the trust that busted him, mash- 
ed him out as flat as a pancake made 
of watery batter. 

& 





Mashed Him as Flat as a Pancake. 


a clerk, and he is surer than ever 
that trusts—others’ trusts—are keep- 
ing him down. It has made him 
sour on the world. He even has a 
grouch at his own brother, N. O. 
Holliday, because that brother has 
worked when he could and has pros- 
pered accordingly. N. O. Holliday 
has good crops and has them every 
year. He’s too busy to think of the 
way trusts are persecuting him; and 
mainly because he is not kept down 
by a trust that he’ll pull through 
whether he works or not. When he 
or his family takes a holiday they 
have enough money to have a good 
time, also to go home without feel- 
ing théy have spent money that 
should have been spent for food. 


& 


Moral: Down with the trusts— 
the bad ones of others and the bad 
ones we ourselves set up with hopes 
of getting what we don’t work for. 

Lagniappe: Our own bad trusts, 
trusting foolishly for what we should 
not, are the great millstones about 
our necks. 

On the Q. T.: The half-holiday 
and buying at credit prices are prac- 
ticed by the same men nine times in 
ten. 

P. S.: The real trust busters are 
the men who put trust in their own 
energy and get in a position where 
the pirate trusts of others cannot 
starve them out, in a position where 
they can hold the fruit of their toil 
and make the market gamblers pay a 





This poor trust-ridden man is now 


decent price for it. 





Virginia News Notes. 
Working for a Big Farmers’ Institute in 
Strasburg—Westmoreland Farmers Arranging for 


of Their Own. 


Messrs. Editors: 
the officers of the Virginia 
Farmers’ Institute in Richmond, Fri- 
day, May 15th, it was fully decided 
to hold the Institute in Richmond 
on August 4-6. The following mem- 
bers were named as a committee to 
have charge of the arrangements for 


the meeting in this city: T. O. San- 
dy, J. F. Jackson, G. W. Koiner, H. 


W. Wood, James Bellwood, and Dr. 
S. W. Fletcher. 
Messrs. Westmoreland Davis, 


James Belwood, C. N. Stacy, and H. 
W. Wood were named as a commit- 
tee to have the Institute incorpor- 
ated and to organize an association, 
permanent in character, for the 
benefit of the farmers of the State. 
Every arrangement will be made 
for an instructive and _ interesting 
program and quite a number of well- 
known speakers will be present. 


Strasburg Division of Fruit Packers’ 


Association. 


Quite a number of the stockhold- 


At a meeting of|and 
State | near 


August—Fruit Packers at 
a Tomato Cannery 


Packers’ Association, 
Strasburg, met 


residing 
recently and 


fact has caused the tomato growers | 
to consider the plan of erecting a| 
cannery of their own. It is under- | 
stood that they also contemplate 
eliminating the middle men in the 
purchase of their fertilizers, ma- 
chinery, etc. J. M. BELL. | 
Richmond, Va. 





Though a busy medical man, I take 
time to read, your splendid paper.— 
Livius Lankford, M.D., Norfolk, Va. 








Here’s a Rare Cash Offer! 


liberal cash offer just now to a few 
men and women who speak first. We 
want a live representative in every 
county in our territory to help us 
push the circulation of The Progres- | 
sive Farmer up to 100,000. If you 
want to know about it, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


| 
We are making an exceptionally | 
| 








River Side 
Stock Farm. 


Berkshire Pigs 
from fine regis- 
tered stock. 
Prices $5 to $10. 
L. M. COOPER, 
Autryville, N. C. 








Satisfaction guaranteed, 








| 
write us. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














DEDERICKS 
Baling 
Presses / 


The most 
carefully 
selected 
material; the 
latest improve- 
ments ; expert workmanship and su- 
pervision thoughout their making, ex- 
plain the unapproached superiority of 
Dederick’s Baling Presses. 

Famous for their speed and unusual 
capacity, their neat work and remarkable 








Catalog giving full information free. 


P.K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 64 TivowiSr., 
i Ateany, N.Y. ee 


eudurance. Presses for all purposes. | 















GIBBES- 
“LITTLE 
GIANT” 


PLANER, MATCHER AND MOULDER. 
Will plane up to 18 inches in width, and up to 6 
inches in thickness. Unequaled for matching and 
moulding in medium and small planing mills and 
cabinet shops. Capacity 5,000 to 10,000 feet per day. 
Solid forged steel cylinder head. True feed, Accu- 
rate action. Finest babbitting. Machine thoroughly 
tested Say shipping. For further paren ulars write 
IBBES MACHINERY COMPAN 

Sellers of: ‘Gibbe s Guaranteed Machinery,” "All kinds 
Box 1280, CoLuMBIA, 8. C. 











FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 




















Cowpeas for Sale—$2 
per or Plymouth. 
Plymouth, N. C. 


.25 per bushel f. o. b. Ro- 
Address W. M. Bateman, 





Nitrate of Soda 


Nitrate Sold in Original Bags 
NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 
64 Stone Street, New York 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 

36 Bay Street, East, Savannah, Ga. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Holcombe & Co., 50 Clay Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Address Office Nearest You 


Orders for - Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 

















Bargains inan Avery, Rockisland, Chattanoo- 

ga Disc plows, Railway horse powers, oo | 
Butt Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York: | 
shire and Essex pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connelly | 
Springs, N. C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


YOUNG HORSES FOR SALE. 


Several nice young standard bred horses for 
sale. Saddlers and harness teams. 


C. T. SMITH, - - Croxton, Virginia. 





formed the Strasburg Division of the 
Virginia Fruit Growers’ and Packers’ 
Association. It’s aim will be to in- 
duce the fruit growers of that sec- 
tion to co-operate for better packing 
and handling of fruit to have author- 
ized selling agents, to establish per- 
manent boards, to study the ques- 
tions of more economical methods of 
purchasing or manufacturing of 
packages in large quantities. The 
executive committee are Prof. J. L. 
Phillips, R. S. Funk, and J. H. Pifer. 
The crop of apples from Frederick 
County this season is estimated at 
150,000 barrels, valued at $300,000. 
Co-Operative Cannery in Westmore- 
land County. 

The farmers of Westmoreland 
County are moving to start a co-op- 
erative cannery for handling their 
tomato crop. Owing to the heavy 
crop of tomatoes raised in that sec- 
tion last season the canneries have 
= 22 cents per bushel instead 





Let the Hogs Do the Work 


At $50.00 to $75.00 per Acre Profit 


Chufas or Earth Almonds, the cheapest, easiest to grow and BEST MONEY MAKING 
HOG FEED that you can plant, will fatten 10 hogs per acre increasing their weight 60 to 80 
pounds each with no other feed. Meat is of best quality, solid, sweet and tender, equal to 
best corn to fed stock, also easier to grow and cheaper than corn. No danger of overfeed- 
ing, just turn hogs loose in patch; they harvest the crop and come out fat ready for market. 
They do better on thin land than corn and make immense crops on good land. For seed 
they will harvest 100 to 200 bushels per acre which sell at $2,00 to $3.00 per bushel wholesale. 
You can save part of the crop for seed and let the hogs harvest what is left and make a 
larger profit. 

The demand for seed has always been larger than the supply. They are highly recom- 
mended by all Southern Experiment Stations and Agricultural Papers. 

. A peck will plant an acre and you should not fail to put in at least that much this year, 
plant April, May and June. Price: Peck, $1.25; one-half bushel, $2.25; one bushel, $4.50. 


THE ALEXANDER SEED COM’Y. 
AUGUSTA ESTABLISHED GEORGIA 


The Best Seed That Grow ——— Selected For The South 


Write for our prices on all seed you require 














ers of the Virginia Fruit Growers’ |of 25 cents, as heretofore paid. This 
BETTER SIRES WOULD REVOLUTIONIZE THE LIVE STOCK 
BUSINESS. 
If every scrub bull in North Carolina was replaced with 


dation stock. 
mind, 


live stock business.—Dr. 


This 





a pure bred bull, of some recognized beef breed, the value of 
our first generation of calves would, when mature, be increased 
$1,000,000 or 331-3 per cent of the original value of the foun- 
introduction of better bread sires 
the only thing which will completely revolutionize our 
rt. Se 


is, in my 


Curtis, on page 3. 

















Wey Cal nery ) 


UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling 
cotton is the best thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for that purpose. Your 

cotton should be perfectly cleaned of leaf, trash and 

dirt. It should be put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 
We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 

Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 

Press. The outfit does all these things with absolute perfec- 

tion, and it is the simplest made. We buildthe engine that 

goes with it, and are responsible for the successful, satis- 
factory operation of the whole. 








Write us immediately for 
Prices and full information. 








LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, N.C.) 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











Reduced from $1.50 to $1 a Setting. 


Until July ist will ship Barred Rock, S. C. 
White Leghorn and Pekin Duck Eggs for $1.00 
setting. Pure bred stock. 


ACME POULTRY FARM, RAEFORD, N. C. 





[% EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 








S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


“NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C. 


Eee For Hatching 

From high scoring birds, Barred Buff and 
White Rocks, White Buff, Silver Laced and Par- 
tridge Wyandottes, Partridge Cochins, Rhode 
Island Reds, Black Lengshans, Light Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, White and Brown Leghorns; 
$1 00 for t%, $2 00 for 30, $3 00 for 50, $5 00 per 100, 
a hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or order du- 
plicated at half price. A few nice cockerels for 
sale of the different breeds, cheap as to quality. 
All of our pens are headed by high scoring 


Eggs, 





birds. Write your wants and get something 
good -our money. We will givetwo settings 
of e for one bushel of peas. 


akland Poultry Farm, Ruffin, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs 

Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs 

Buff Wyandotte Eggs - 

Milk White Guinea Eggs - $1.00 per 15 

Purple Guinea Eggs” - - - $1.00 per 15 
Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 

at once. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


ESLIE JOHNSON’S SUPERB WHITE WYANDOTTES. Pure bred 
for 20 generations: prolific winter layers; 
hatching eggs $2.00 per fifteen; fertility guar- 
anteed. Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen, N.C. 


Q)AK HILL POULTRY FARM 3c tana: 


ard bred S.C, R. I. Red Eggs. No better 

in Carolina. Single setting $1.25, two for $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

N. A. HARTSFIELD, Prop., 


- 25c each 
$1.00 per 15 
$1.00 per 15 








is the place 


Wyatt, N. C. 
Scholtz’s Buff Rocks & White Wandottes 


Eggs from prize-winners, $1.50 for 15; Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys, eggs $2.00 per setting. 
E. P. Scholtz, 20 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


OSE AND S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS, White Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. B. Leghorns, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Eggs at $1.00 per 15, $1.75 per 30, $2.75 
50. $5.00 per 100. Nostock for sale, Valley View 
Poultry Yards, J. D, Glick, Prop., Route 1, 
Box 41, Dayton, Va. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Bred exclusively for 5 years. Thoroughly up to 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50. 


N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 


IS Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- :-- 


Eggs 81 per setting. Catalogue free. 
J. T. YODER. Route 1, Hickory. N. C. 




















And 


Iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
cooper Bros. 

Raleigh, - - - - 
Catalogue free. 


N. C. 
We pay the freight. 


CLOSING OUT 


My entire Pack of trained Dogs, bred 
Bitches, young Dogs and Paps. All 
well bred. and will go at half their real 
value. Write quick and get choice. 








THE POULTRY YARD. 














ERVIN SNIDER, - - Shelbyville, Ky., - - Route 4. 
INFORMATION 


WANTED nr erommearto 


AGOOD FARM 


forsale. Not particular about location. 
Wish to hear from owner only who will 
sell direct to buyer. Give price, descrip- 
tion, and state when possession can be 
had. Address, P. Darbyshire, Box 1337, Rochester N. Y. 

















AND RED 
Catia CEDAR 





RE 
Galvanized steel dnb 3 ieee 
eninge. Safe ladder. How to Build. 







Thought, feed, and kindness— 
three things necessary for success 
with poultry. 

Pear trees are not suitable for 
poultry runs, since the droppings 
will make them grow fast and be 


more subject to blight. 

Begin to eat the old hens as soon 
as hatching is over with and they are 
in good condition. Pullets, if well 
developed, will be better winter lay- 
ers. 





Open the hen house sure. 
pure air and the breezes in. 
air is worth as much as good feed. 
Old birds need no protection now 
further than a rain-proof roof. 

Do not be annoyed by keeping 
more than one breed of chickens. 
unless making a specialty of selling 
breeders; and even then it is doubt- 
ful that it will be best to have more 
than one breed. 


Let the 
Good 


There is as much in the poultry- 
man as there is in the breed of poul- 
try. Don’t get a start with good 
birds and then neglect them. They 
must have a chance to do good work 
or they will not make their owner 
glad. 

rats. They are among 
the worst thieves of the poultry 
yard. They destroy both enormous 
quantities of feed and many young 
birds, and are so sly about it that 
half the time their depredations are 


Kill the 


Spurs for Poultrymen. 


Use Them Freely and You Will Quicken Your Pace Towards Bigger 
Profits From the Poultry Yard. 


make the mistake of waiting till they 





not laid to them. 


How to Pack Your 
for a Year. 


As usual, at this season of the 
year, inquiries are received relative 
to the preservation of eggs by what 
is known as the new 
might be termed the farmer’s way. 
How You Can Get Waterglass. 


What is known as waterglass or 


other a powder. 
the more popular. It is not expen- 
sive, selling at $1 and $1.25 per gal- 
lon, the purchaser usually having to 
pay for the container. In smaller 
quantities than a gallon it would 
come some higher, possibly 50 cents 
per quart. 

Preparing the Solution for Use. 

In preparing the solution for use, 
dissolve the waterglass in water. A 
number of tests have been made to 
determine the strength of solution 
best suited to the purpose, the result 
being that a 10 per cent solution is 
now most generally recommended. 
This means the use of one part water- 
glass to nine parts of water. AS 
much of the waterglass on the mar- 
ket is somewhat alkaline, it is recom- 
mended that the purest water obtain- 
able be used. Many prefer boiling it 


before making the solution, then 
cooling it. One gallon of the prepa- 
ration should preserve about fifty 


dozen eggs if 
packed. 
How to Pack Your Eggs. 
When the solution is ready, place 


they are properly 

















eggs in the vessel in which they are 





two forms, one a sirupy liquid about | 


the consistency of mucilage, and the} , ae ; 
The liquid form is| fect condition as_ it 
| have them. 


Howto Heep Summer Eges for Winter Use. 


The Waterglass Method Fully Rupléincd—How to Prepare the Solution, 
iggs, and How to Keep Them in Good Condition 


ay Uncle Jo. 


process. It; 


silicate of soda is commonly sold in | 


| 


Those who want eggs sometimes 


want the eggs before they begin to 
push the pullets for them. They 
should be fed so as to develop well 
long before winter eggs are wanted. 
Extra care later cannot make good 
any neglect of to-day. 





Poultry keeping does not require 
much hard work, but it is not a busi- 
ness in which loafers have success. 
By systemizing the work, however, 
it can be disposed of with little trou- 


ble. Do it regularly and it will al- 
most seem to do _ itself. Poultry 
keeping on the farm ealls for less 


work than anywhere else. 


The dry mash mixture used by the 
Maine Experiment Station is com- 
posed of two parts by weight of 
wheat bran and one part each of 
corn meal, middlings, gluten meal or 
brewers grain, linseed meal, and beef 
scrap. Mix up a quantity at one time 
by shoveling it over and over, then 
store it away to draw on when feed- 
ing is to be done. 


An orchard of fruit trees is an ex- 
cellent place to keep young chicks 
if the grass is not so high as to wet 
them too much while the dew is on. 
The youngsters will race about and 
pick up many bugs that the trees are 
better off without, and will also get 
good shade from the trees. Those 
who have bare poultry yards can 
well plant fruit trees in them. The 
droppings will make the trees grow 
rapidly. 


to be preserved and pour the solu- 
tion over them; or eggs can be gath- 
ered daily and put in the vessel, first 
half filling same with the solution. 
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Shotgun Shells 


‘*Leader’’and**Repeater’’and 


Repeating Shotguns 


make a killj bina- 
tion for field, fowl or trap 
shooting. No smokeless 
powder sholis enjoy such 
a reputation for uniform- 
ity of loading and strong 
shooting qualities as 
“Leader” and “Repeater” 
brands do, and no 
shotgun made shoots 
harder or better than 
the Winchester. 


THEY ARE MADE FOR EAOH OTHER 














MAIL ORDERS 
ur Specialty 





Single Strap Harness 





It should be unnecessary to say that 
the vessels must be absolutely clean; 
| if of wood, they should be thorough- 
ly scalded. The eggs, too, must be 
clean and, still more important, they 
must be fresh and in as nearly 
is possible to 


other than strictly fresh eggs means 
a waste of the time and labor ex- 
pended and of material used. It is 
best not to wash the eggs before 
packing, as this removes the natura! 
mucilaginous coating which 
the shell. The solution should com- 
pletely cover the uppermost layer of 
eggs. 
How to Keep and Use the Eggs. 


When the packing is completed the 
receptacle must be set away in a cool 
place; on the ground under the 
house is as good as most, if not bet- 
ter. As cold weather advances, bring 
vessels in the house to avoid freez- 
ing, as the solution freezes as quick- 
ly as water, and when once frozen 
your eggs are ruined. 

It is not claimed that 
in this solution twelve months will 
hatch, but at the expiration of that 
time 99 per cent of the eggs will be 
found in as good a state as when put 
up. Eggs can be taken from the so- 
lution as needed, a dozen or two at a 
time without injuring the others. 
Merely rinse off in cold water. 


eggs saved 











per- | 


Trying to preserve any | 


covers | 


This is one of the neatest, best and 


strongest patterns we make. The work- 
manship through the entire harness is 
guaranteed to be the most perfect— 


| everything stitched and made for serv- 
; ice. The quality of material is the best 


the mame affords for the money. We 
will send, under absolute guarantee, this 
set of harness for your inspection; we 
want you to be satisfied that buying di- 
rect from the factory saves your money. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 
WE SHIP TO YOU! 


'U. S. HARNESS CO. 


S1N. Center St. 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 











Broobky 7 N.Y 





this preparation in the poultry pa- 
pers and country weeklies, and to 
make sales, are claiming that some 
of the eggs after being in the solu- 
tion will hatch. We have tried it 
at hoine two or. three times but 


The 
un- 
along 


could never get the germ started. 
United States Government is, I 
derstand, now experimenting 
this line. The discovery of water- 
glass has been a blessing to the 
farmers all over the country. It was 





There are some sharks advertising | 


first used about seven years ago. 
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How to Cultivate Vegetables Profitably. 


Whether growing vegetables for 
home consumption or for market, the 
aim should be to give such cultiva- 
tion as would make them grow rap- 


idly and yield largely. Principally, 
this means frequent cultivation. | 
“Too much work,’ will be the al-| 


most universal objection. The plant- | 
ing should be done, unless one | 
is much shorter on land than the| 
farmer is, in a way that would enable | 
the grower to do most of the culti- | 
vation by horse power. The failure | 
to do this is the reason that so many | 
think that raising a garden takes too} 
much time. The horse power work- | 
ing must be done by implements suit- | 
able for vegetables, too, if the best 
results, either in effective cultivation 
or in the amount of work done in a| 
short time, are to be had. It is rare} 
that deep cultivation will be desir- 
able, and for the most part flat culti- | 
vation will be best. But no rule is 
without its exceptions. 


Labor-Saving Hand Implements. 


The present ar ticle is not intend- 
ed to deal so much with cultivating | 
vegetables by horse-power as by | 
hand, however. Nothing else will do | 
hand cultivation so rapidly or so| 


thoroughly as a wheel hoe or push 
plow. The variety of work that one 


will do will depend very much on} 
what kind of tools may be attached | 
to the little frame that is carried by | 
the wheel or wheels. Some of these 
implements have one wheel and some | 
have two. The working tools that} 
are attached to them are different in | 
different makes, but practically all of 
them have two or more tools that can 
be put on or taken off the frame 
easily. The tools may vary from a 
light weeder that merely scratches 
the ground to a rake that does 
heavier scratching or to plows of va- 
rious shapes and to hoes that merely 
slide along just under the surface of 
the ground to give very light and 
very rapid cultivation. When the 
work is light and the ground is in 
fair condition, one can push the hoe 
without much fatigue two-thirds as 
fast as he would ordinarily walk. 


An Expensive Mistake. 


A serious mistake is sometimes 
made in buying these implements, by 
trying to get one that is too cheap. I 
recently had occasion fo observe the 
result of this kind of buying. A man 
who had plenty of money and was not 
under any necessity of keeping every 
possible cent by him that he could 
had purchased a wheel hoe that had 
no tools with it but a plow and a 
rake. He had gone to considerable 
pains to get very early cabbage 
plants and had thoroughly fertilized 
his land to make the plants grow 
well. He was working on the inten- 
sive plan of farming and had set his 
plants rather close. When I _ Ob- 
served his work, the large lower 
leaves of the plants were stretching 
across between the rows till they 
lacked only about six inches of 
touching. The only place he could 
do any cultivation was down a very 
narrow strip through the middles. 
The plants stood in checks and could 
be cultivated in two directions; but 
owing to the lack of a suitable hoe 
that he might have put on the frame, 
he was restricted to those very nar- 
row strips in the middles when cul- 
tivating. 

A Useful Wheel Hoe Described. 

As these hoes are usually made, 
they are thin strips of steel about an 


inch and a quarter wide at. one end 
and maybe twice as wide at the oth- 


at the wider end. For the sake of 
clearness we will suppose the wheel 
hoe to be used has but one wheel and | 
that only one hoe is being used and 
that it is put on the right side of the | 
frame. These hoes may vary in the 
amount of soil they cultivate from 
four inches up to quite large sizes. 
Some vegetable growers have spe- 
cially wide ones made. Perhaps 
long ones would be more accurate 
than wide ones, since the width of 
the hoe, as the width is just now} 
being used, means the width of the} 
strip that the hoe will cultivate in one | 
trip across the field. The support to} 
which the hoe is fastened and which 
fixes it to the frame runs up and 





down, but usually in the form of a 
curve. This upright piece on the 
right hand hoe, which we are sup-| 


posing to be in use, 


| half of the letter O. 
the fact that the support 


will curve off | 
to the left just after it starts upward | 
from the hoe. In other words, it will | 
| be something in the shape of the left | 
This curve and/| 
is on the} 


end of the hoe fartherest from the | 


plant are important many times. 


What the Hoe Can Do. 


If the man with the 
had what is being 


outside of the edge of 
lower cabbage leaves that were rest- 
ing on the ground, and the curved 
upright piece would not have brok- 
en the leaves in the least, while the 
long slender hoes would have reach- 


main stem of the 
Then by cultivating in two directions, 
practically all the ground would have 
been stirred. Crust could not have 
formed anywhere in the patch. Every 
shower would have been quickly ab- 
sorbed by the loose earth and the 
moisture in the soil would have been 
kept from evaporating into the air. 
The plant food in the soil would have 
been used faster by the plant, and 
the growth would have been much 
quicker and the cabbage would have 
come to market size sooner. A crop 
that is ready for market a very short 
time earlier than others in the vicin- 
ity will get the cream of the prices 
from the local market any year. This 
cabbage grower had done nine-tenths 
of what was necessary for the best 
result, but he omitted the last one- 
tenth; and the omission of that one- 
tenth made a big difference. 


Other Ways Not so Good. 


The lack of suitable tools makes 
a big difference very often. This 
is but one example. Criticism may 
be made against what is 
vocated for this cabbage patch, 
to the effect that cultivation is noi 
much needed under the plants. It is 
not so much a desire to get cultiva- 
tion under the wide spreading leaves 
of the cabbage as it is to get all the 
soil between the rows well cultivated. 
Nothing else will take the place of 
such a hoe as hagas been described. 
Indeed, if it had been desired to get 
very close to the main stem of the 
cabbage, a little contrivance is pro- 
vided with some wheel hoes 
slips under the leaf and raises it off 


the ground, so that the wheel will 
not touch the leaf. These cabbage 





MODERN 











er end, being fastened to a support 





cabbages had 
described, he} 
could have run the single wheel just | 
the larger | 


ed far under the leaves, close to the} 
cabbage stalk. | 


ad- | 





that | 








might have been cultivated lightly 
with a wide garden rake; but the 
work would have been somewhat 


| slow and the grower did not feel that 


he could afford to break up the soil 
crust by that means. Maybe he was 


right, too. But he could have af- 
forded to cultivate every inch that 
was necessary, if he had had the 
right kind of a hoe to use. 
The Best Tools Will Pay. 
The last time the writer saw the 
cabbage, was three or four days af- 


ter a beating rain, when the soil had 
been beat down solid and the sun and 
air had covered it over with a hard 


crust. The patch was not a large 
one, but it is confidently believed 
that the lack of a _ suitable hoe 





caused a loss a hundred times as 
large as the price of the hoe. The 
great expense of raising vegetables 
comes from the labor they require. 
The best tools will give a man work 
ability five times as great as the work 
ability of a man with poor tools. 
Have the most suitable tools, and the 
work is four-fifths done. 

One of the best ways to learn what 
various tools and implements will 
accomplish and what kind of work 
they are suited for is to write adver- 
tisers of them for full information, 
then study the printed matter in a 
| common-sense way and buy accord- 
ingly. Common-sense and practical 
workmanship will be in demand 
again after the implements and tools 
are received. 








ing on the farm. 


it. Be on the safe side. 


New York 


Ordinary roofs give ordinary service. 
For lasting service get 


(senasco 


Ready Roofing 
Made of*Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the greats 


est weather-resister known. 
failing wear-defying protection to every build- 


Ask your dealer for Genasco Ready Roofing. 
Write for Book 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COM PANY 


: e 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


It gives »never- 


It pays to,insist on 
33 and samples. 


Chicago 

















$7.49 as an advertisement. 


THE BUGGY BUYER 


Who is alert to his own interest buys direct from the factory who 
sells the best goods at the lowest prices. e operate the only 
Buggy factory in the South selling direct to the user, and can save 
you from $20.00 to $40,00 on Buggies, Runabouts, Surreys, Phaetons, 
Pony Vehicles and Wagons. We sell a genuine $12.50 Harness for 


Every Golden Eagle Vehicle is 
GUARANTEED 










to vive satisfaction. and is covered by our 
Write today for our Be wuriful 86 pave Catalog 








binding guarantee. 
It shows actual 
Lrotographs and complete de- 
scriptions and much valuable in- 
formation to every Buggy user. 


GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO. 


195 Edgewood Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Station J 










The “LUMMUS” 
COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


Important 1908 Improvements 


Including Air Blast System 


Requiring less power, greater efficiency. 


F. H. LUMMUS SONS CO. Columbus, Ga. uy 


Write for pie ag 
matter and prices. 























Write today for Free Illustrated Literature. 








LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


THE OLD RELIABLE, IN USE 25 YEARS. 
HORSE-POWER AND BELT-POWER 


Our Various Styles Meet all Demands. 
SELF-FEED WOOD OR STEELPITMAN 
Quality gives best results. Send for catalog. 
KANSAS CITY HAY-PRESS CO., 

112 Mill Street, - - - - - Kansas City, Mo. 





CANNER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


The Famous Commercial Home Canners, 


For Farmers, Fruit Growers and Truck Raisers. 
BRIDGEPORT, Alabama. 
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FARM HOME WATER-WORKS. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


water may be shut off at this point 
when necessary, as is sometimes the 
case. 

Points on Windmill Power. 


The windmill may be of the auto- 
matie kind if desired. This kind, 
through a float in the tank, throws 
itself into gear when the water gets 
low in the tank and pumps until it 
is filled, when it is automatically 
thrown out of gear. This kind is very 
convenient, but it is more expensive 
to install and is more apt to get out 
of order than the one which requires 
to be thrown into the wind by hand. 
It is also apt to be thrown into the 
wind in a gale as well as when the 
wind is light, when it pumps slowly 
raising no water to speak of and 
wearing the pump valves. 

The convenience of having a water 
supply in the home and on the farm 
cannot be told in type, nor can it be 
realized until after using. The initial 
expense and subsequent cost for re- 


a middle burster and run behind that 
with a long ten-inch shovel on a| 
shovel stock and then list back and} 
run the middle burster, following 
again with the ten-inch shovel and 
then harrowing and planting for cot- 
ton. SUBSCRIBER. 
Editorial Answer: When land is 
broken deep for the first time, the 
breaking should be done in the fall 
or early in spring. Fall is better. 
If the sub-soil is broken up into 
lumps’ shortly before’ the crop is 
planted, the roots will not find the 
conditions that enable them to grow 
well. The soil is composed of grains. 
The hair-like roots do not grow 
through these grains, but between 
them. The grains must be very close 
together—that is, they must be 
small, the earth must be compact. 
When the plowing is done so shortly 
before planting that the lumps are 
not broken down by the air and rains 
before the roots try to grow among 
them, the spaces between the grains 
will not be of the right size for the 


The Greatest , 
in the World 


Are you attracted by big buildings and a vast 


throng of busy workmen? 


Stands for something, don’t it? 

No separator factory in the world is so big as the one 
where the Tubular is made; there are no employes more 
skillfulthan those who build the Tubular; nowhere are 
there so many people making separators. 


More than one complete 


Tubular Separator 


in every three minutes, is turned out from our West Chester factory alone. 
We own another complete factory at Harburg, Germany, from which we 


supply the European trade. 
chines for Canadian dairymen. 


Another factory at Toronto, makes the ma- 
Bigness alone don’t make the finest sep- 


arator in the world, but the finest separator in the world made the bigness 
and number of factories, and made it necessary to have the vast number of 


workmen. 
dairy money. 
Let us tell you more. 


If you haven’t one of the world’s best separators you are losing 


Write for Catalog No. 283. 


1908, 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Canada 


small roots to grow or for the deeper 
earth to pass water back to the up- 
per layer of the soil in dry weather. 
The proposed plan of bedding up this 
land would have been much more 
practical earlier in the season than 
in May. 


pair is a good investment from the 
standpoint of economy of time when 
much water has to be pumped for 
stock. There is a liberal supply at 
all times which can be had by sim- 
ply turning a valve and the wind 
has done the work. 


San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ills. 





ccappsieosiad Buy ««The Old Red Mill’’ 


Calves, as well as older animals, ; 
need a little salt; but do not put it 
in their feed. Rather, let them help 
themselves, by putting it in a  con- 
venient place for them. 


» Much Installing by Farm Labor. Most any Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 
YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 

You want a Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
finished and economical in operation. You want a Mill 
made by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a Mill that’s 
familiarly known whe.rever cane is grown, like 
THE OLD RED MILL, a Mill which years of use 
has proved the best under all conditions and for al} 
varieties of sugar cane and sorghum—the Planter’s standby, 

THE OLD RED MILL is the Mill that has steel 
shafts and runs with the least friction—the Mill that has 
steel set screws which adjust the rolls and regulate their 
pressure so that they will never give way or mash at the 
ends—the Mill that has patent bottoms to prevent the 
juice from wasting or getting into the oil boxes—the Mill 
that has all the working parts enclosed so that a child can 
operate it safely—the Mill that is the simplest and at the 
same time the strongest on the market—easy and economi- 
cal to operate and the most reasonable in price. 

We experimented for many years, with all types of cane 
machinery, before we brought THE OLD RED MILL to 
its present standard of perfection—and years of wide- 
spread use throughout the South have-clearly proved its 
superiority over all other makes. 

THE OLD RED MILL is always ready—always reliable— 
ranges in size from light one-horse to four-horse—and is 
, correctly proportioned by proved mechanical principles. 

wait ‘ Before you think of buying a Cane Mill write for our free Catalogue describing the un- 
NS bees equaled CHATTANOOGA line. Write now anc it will be sent you immediately, without one 
penny of costtoyou. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of our Mills 
and tells just what to seek and what to avoid when buying Cane Mills of any make. Write today. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO.,11, Garter St., Chattanooga, Tenn.” 


THE MILL 
THAT 
MAKES 
CANE 
JUICE 
INTO 


The work of installing can be done 
largely with the farm help, thereby 
saving in the cost. The sewer can 
be laid, the ditches dug for’ the 
pipes, tanks set, ete., but it is ad- 
visable to have a plumber do the 
pipe work, as it is essential that 
there be no leaks, and the hot water 
system must be properly put in or it 
will not work satisfactorily. 


The New Century 


Automatic Gate. 


The Cost Itemized. 


The following items and the cost 
of same does not include the farm 
labor mentioned above, but it does 
include the cost of labor for pipe 
work and fitting at ruling prices in 
Ohio in 1903: 








vt cy 





Sewer pipe, slop bowls, traps, 
2 ORE See ae Ree Oe ee 

Windmill complete erected. . 

Well pump and pipe 

House pump and pipe 

Two 10-barrel tanks with fit- 
tings bees 

Hot water system, installed. . 

Cold water system, installed, 

Lavatory and kitchen 
bowl 


Can be opened or closed from your wagon or 
horse by asmall child. Don’t have to get out 
in the mud and soil your clothes. Saves tlme, 
Saves trouble. Prevents runaways. A model 
of simplicity, durability and cheapness. No 
springs, no castings, no hinges, no cog-wheels. 
no wood, all steel, no sagging, no dragging. So 
simple, so easy, No harness, and almost no 
machinery, nothing to wear out, nothing to 
break, nothing to be getting out of fix as other 
automatic gates are noted for. ‘Is not affected 
by drifting or deep snow, ice, sleet or wind: al- 
ways ready for use, and will last a lifetime. 
Was awarded gold medal from three world's 
15.00 | fairs. Has no equal. If there is no agent in 

op your community or your hardware man is not 
Bath tub 25.00 | handling our gate, please write the 


Closet ; : NEW CENTURY STEEL, WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 
Kitchen sink and pipe ( Baltimore, Md. 


Ineldentals LOW RATES AND MILEAGE BOOKS 
——VIA--—— 


SEABOARD 


COMMENCING APRIL Ist. 


$20.00 
65.00 
15.00 
10.00 








20.00 
25.00 
20.00 


Money Made by Every Member of the Family 


Our 
Canners 
Excel in 
Every 
Point of 
Real 
Value. 


Using the Improved Raney Canning Outfits. 


No rural home ¢an afford to be without one of Our Canners The work is pleasant and 
easy. and we tell you how to put up the finest class of canned goods in the world. You can 
use themin your homé or sell them on the market for the highest prices. 

We sell all sizes, prices from $5.00 up. Also cans, labels and everything used in the can- 
ning business. Send for our catalog and learn all particulars. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


wash- 





Total . $248.00 


The above can be modified 
leaving out any of the items; or a 
portion can be put in at first, the 
others supplied later. None of them, 
however, can be dispensed with if 
home comfort on the farm, together 
with sanitary surroundings. are fac- 
tors worth considering. 

The writer will gladly furnish spe- 
cific information and answer any 
questions, so far as possible, relative 
to the farm water supply as above 
described, if it will aid any brother 
farmer in bettering his condition in 
the matter of “living” instead of just 
“staying’’ on the farm. 

FRANK M. LUTTS. 

R. F. D. No. 2, Norwalk, Ohio. 


by 


On April lst the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
will put on sale Inter-State rates in the State of 
North Carolina at rate of 2} cents per mile, and 
as soon as possible thereafter will issue Tariffs 
showing Inter-State rates to al’ points south of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers on basis of 2} 
cents per mile. it being understood, however, 
that the R. F. & P. will continue to use $3.50 
aed between Richmond, Va., and Washington, 
D.C 


Two thousand mile books Inter-State and 
Interchangeable will be sold for $40.00, good for 
five or less people, members of a firm or cor- 
poration, only one person being allowed to use 
it at a time. 

One thousand mile books Inter-State and In- 
terchangeable for $20.00 for person whose name 
is shown on cover. 

Five hundred mile FAMILY book good on 
the Seaboard in North Carolina only, for $11.25, 
good for five or less people who can all use it at 


The Raney Canner Company, -:- 














Break Deep Early. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been read- 
ing your paper for several months 
and am always glad when it comes. 
}) want to ask about sub-soiling in 
the spring. I have broken my land 
flat about three to four inches deep. 
How will it do now to lay it off with 





the same time. 

The two thousand mile books and the one 
thousand mile books sold at rate of $40.00 and 
$20.00, respectively, will be good over practically 
all of the principal lines in the South and East, 
including the Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Norfolk & Southern, R. F. & P. W. S., 
Aberdeen & Ashboro and Bay Line. 

For further information, apply 
Agents, or 


to Ticket 
©. HB. GATTis. 7. FP. A. 
No. 4. W. Martin St., 


(Tucker Building). Raleigh, N. C. 


Every Farmer Should Have His Own Thresher 


“Little Giant” Thresher runs with light power and will clean all kinds of grain— 
Attachments for 
Made in three sizes—for 3, 6 and 5 
We also make Level-Tread Powers, 


wheu 


Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Saw Machines, ete. 


¢, oats, rice, flax, y, kaffir corn and grass seeds. 
and for ‘‘pulling’’ peanuts. 
ne. Any power can be used, 
Send for FREE catalogue. 


HEEBNER & SONS, 45 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 





THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 
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FARM HOME WATER-WORKS. 


(Continued from i.) 


water may be shut off at this point 
when necessary, as is sometimes the 
case. 


Page 


Points on Windmill Power. 


The windmill may be of the auto- 
matic kind if desired. This kind, 
through a float in the tank, throws 
itself into gear when the water gets 
low in the tank and pumps until it 
is filled, when it is automatically 
thrown out of gear. This kind is very 
convenient, but it is more expensive 
to install and is more apt to get out 
of order than the one which requires 
to be thrown into the wind by hand. 
It is also apt to be thrown into the 
wind in a gale as well as when the 
wind is light, when it pumps slowly 
raising no water to speak of and 
wearing the pump valves. 

The convenience of having a water 
supply in the home and on the farm 
cannot be told in type, nor can it be 
realized until after using. The initial 
expense and subsequent cost for re- 
pair is a good investment from the 
standpoint of economy of time when 
much water has to be pumped for 
stock. There is a liberal supply at 
all times which can be had by sim- 
ply turning a valve and the wind 
has done the work. 


» Much Installing by Farm Labor. 


The work of installing can be done 
largely with the farm help, thereby 
saving in the cost. The sewer can 
be laid, the ditches dug for the 
pipes, tanks set, ete., but it is ad- 
visable to have a plumber do the 
pipe work, as it is essential that 
there be no leaks, and the hot water 
system must be properly put in or it 
will not work satisfactorily. 


The Cost Itemized. 


The following items and the cost 
of same does not include the farm 
labor mentioned above, but it does 
include the cost of labor for pipe 
work and fitting at ruling prices in 
Ohio in 1903: 


Sewer pipe, slop bowls, traps, 
ete. hss 
Windmill complete erected. . 

Well pump and pipe 

House pump and pipe....... 

Two 10-barrel tanks with fit- 
tings 

Hot water system, installed. . 

Cold water system, installed, 

Lavatory and kitchen wash- 
bowl 

Bath tub 

Closet 


$20 
65. 
Lb: 
10: 


20. 
25. 
20 


Total 


The above can be modified by 
leaving out any of the items; or a 
portion can be put in at first, the 
others supplied later. None of them, 
however, can be dispensed with if 
home comfort on the farm, together 
with sanitary surroundings. are fac- 
tors worth considering. 

The writer will gladly furnish spe- 
cific information and answer any 
questions, so far as possible, relative 
to the farm water supply as above 
described, if it will aid any brother 
farmer in bettering his condition in 
the matter of ‘‘living”’ instead of just 
“staying” on the farm. 

FRANK M. LUTTS. 

R. F. 'D. No. 2, Norwalk, Ohio. 





Break Deep Early. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been read- 
ing your paper for several months 
and am always glad when it comes. 
) want to ask about sub-soiling in 
the spring. I have broken my land 
flat about three to four inches deep. 
How will it do now to lay it off with 


|a middle burster and run behind that 


| with a long ten-inch shovel on a 
| . 

shovel stock and then list back and 
run the middle burster, following 


then harrowing and planting for cot- 
ton. SUBSCRIBER. 

Kditorial Answer: When land is 
broken deep for the first time, the 
breaking should be done in the fall 
or early in spring. Fall is better. 
If the sub-soil is broken up into 
lumps’ shortly before the crop is 
planted, the roots will not find the 
conditions that enable them to grow 
well. The soil is composed of grains. 
The hair-like roots do not’ grow 
through these grains, but between 
them. The grains must be very close 
together—that they must be 
small, the earth must be compact. 
When the plowing is done so shortly 
before planting that the lumps are 
not broken down by the air and rains 
before the roots try to grow among 
them, the spaces between the grains 
will not be of the right size for the 
small roots to grow or for the deeper 
earth to pass water back to the up- 
per layer of the soil in dry weather. 
The proposed plan of bedding up this 
land would have been much more 
practical earlier in the season than 
in May. 


1S; 





Calves, as well as older animals, 
need a little salt; but do not put it 
in their feed. Rather, let them help 
themselves, by putting it in a con- 
venient place for them. 


The New Century 


Automatic Gate. 























Can be opened or closed from your wagon or 
horse by asmall child. Don’t have to get out 
in the mud and soil yourclothes. Saves tlme, 
Saves trouble. Prevents runuways. A model 
of simplicity, durability and cheapness. No 
springs, no castings, no hinges, no cog-wheels. 
no wood, all steel, no sagging, no dragging. So 
simple, so easy, No harness, and almost no 
machinery, nothing to wear out, nothing to 
break, nothing to be getting out of fix as other 
automatic gates are noted for. ‘Is not affected 
by drifting or deep snow, ice, sleet or wind; al- 
ways ready for use, and will last a lifetime. 
Was awarded gold medal from three world's 
fairs, Has no equal. If there is no agent in 
your community or your hardware man is not 
handling our gate, please write the 


NEW CENTURY STEEL, WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 


altimore, 


LOW RATES AND MILEAGE BOOKS 
——VIA-- —-- 


SEABOARD 


COMMENCING APRIL Ist. 





On April lst the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
will put on sale Inter-State rates in the State of 
North Carolina at rate of 2} cents per mile, and 
as soon as possible thereafter will issue Tariffs 
showing Inter-State rates to all points south of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers on basis of 2} 
cents per mile. it being understood, however, 
that the R. F. & P. will continue to use $3.50 
ws between Richmond, Va., and Washington, 
D.C 


Two thousand mile books Inter-State and 
Interchangeable will be sold for $40.00, good for 
five or less people, members of a firm or cor- 
poration, only one person being allowed to use 
it at a time. 

One thousand mile books Inter-State and In- 
terchangeable for $20.00 for person whose name 
is shown on cover. 

Five hundred mile FAMILY book good on 
the Seaboard in North Carolina only. for $11.25, 
good for five or less people who can all use it at 
the same time. 

The two thousand mile books and the one 
thousand mile books sold at rate of $40.00 and 
$20.00, respectively, will be good over practically 
all of the principal lines in the South and East, 
including the Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Norfolk & Southern, R. F. & P. W. S., 
Aberdeen & Ashboro and Bay Line. 

For further information, apply to Ticket 
Agents, or 

C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A.. 
No. 4. W. Martin St., 


(Tucker Building). Raleigh, N. C. 





again with the ten-inch shovel and| 


| 


H 
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|The Greates 
in the World 


Are you attracted by big buildings and a vast 
throng of busy workmen? 

Stands for something, don’t it? 

No separator factory in the world isso big asthe one ' 
where the Tubular is made; there are no employes more 
skillfulthan those who build the Tubular; nowhere are 
there so many people making separators. 

More than one complete 


Tubular Separator 


in every three minutes, is turned out from our West Chester factory alone. 
We own another complete factory at Harburg, Germany, from which we 
supply the European trade. Another factory at Toronto, makes the ma- 
chines for Canadian dairymen. Bigness alone don’t make the finest sep- 
arator in the world, but the finest separator in the world made the bigness 
and number of factories, and made it necessary to have the vast number of 
workmen. If you haven’t one of the world’s bestseparators you are losing 
dairy money. 


Let us tell you more. Write for Catalog No. 283. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Canada San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ills. 





Buy «<The Old Red Mill’’ 


THE MILL 
THAT 
MAKES 
CANE 
JUICE 
INTO 


Most any Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 
YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 

You want a Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
finished and economical in operation. You want a Mill 
made by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a Mill that’s 
familiarly known whe:rever cane is grown, like 
THE OLD RED MILL, a Mill which years of use 
has proved the best under all conditions and for al) 
varieties of sugar cane and sorghum—the Planter’s standby, 

THE OLD RED MILL is the Mill that has steel 
shafts and runs with the least friction—the Mill that has 
steel set screws which adjust the rolls and regulate their 
pressure so that they will never give way or mash at the 
ends—the Mill that has patent bottoms to prevent the 
juice from wasting or getting into the oil boxes—the Mill 
that has all the working parts enclosed so that a child can 
operate it safely—the Mill that is the simplest and at the 
same time the strongest on the market—easy and economi- 
cal to operate and the most reasonable in price. 

We experimented for many years, with all types of cane 
machinery, before we brought THE OLD RED MILL to 
its present standard of perfection and years of wide- 
spread use throughout the South have-clearly proved its 
superiority over all other makes, 

THE OLD RED MILL is always ready—always reliable— 
ranges in size from light one-horse to four-horse—and is 
correctly proportioned by proved mechanical principles. 

Before you think of buying a Cane Mill write for our free Catalogue describing the un- 
equaled CHATTANOOGA line. Write now and it will be sent you immediately, without one 
penny of costtoyou. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of our Mills 
and tells just what to seek and what to avoid when buying Cane Mills of any make. Write today. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO.,11, Garter St., Chattanooga, Tenn.” 











Money Made 


by Every Member of the Family 


Canners 
Excel in 
Every 
Point of 
Real 
Value. 


Using the Improved Raney Canning Outfits. 


No rural home ¢an afford to be without one of Our Canners The work is pleasant and 
easy. and we tell you how to put up the finest class of canned goods in the world. You can 
use themin your homé or sell them on the market for the highest prices. 

We sell all sizes, prices from $5.00 up. Also cans, labels and everything used in the can- 
ning business. Send for our catalog and learn all particulars. ; 


The Raney Canner Company, -:- Chapel Hill, N. C. 











Every Farmer Should Have His Own Thresher 


“Little Giant” Thresher runs with light power and will clean all kinds of grain— 
wheat, rye, oats, rice, tlax, barley, kaffir corn aud grass seeds. Attachments for 
threshing cow peas and for ‘pulling’ peanuts. Made in three sizes—for 3, 6 ands 
H. P. Gasoline Engine. Any power can be used. We also make Level-Tread Powers, 
Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Saw Machines, ete. Send for FREE catalogue. 
HMEEBNER & SONS, 45 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 
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